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CHURCH REFORM. 

CHERE is an ugly sound in the very words “ Church Reform;” 
vet is the Church the most determined of all reformers. In 
ner corporate capacity and in her individual members she has 
never ceased from the work of correction and change. From 
the first Council held in Jerusalem to the last Papal Encyclic, 
“ie same spirit has been her unfailing guide, and it will be her 
suide to the end. 

In truth, in one sense, and that the chicfest, the Church 
the only self-reformer upon earth. Jn every other society 

‘s an almost unvarying rule that reforms be oll W ith the 

wverned, and are only wrun g from those in authority by fo ree, 
thes moral or physical. Krom the most trivial of leg lative 
amy valli nts to the most radical of rev olutions, the re form of 
act human socictics is ever the rest it of the cries, the 
groans, and the indignation of those who suffer wrong. Jn the 
Church it is not so. While with her what is called ra/ieal 
reform ean never be thought of, inasmuch as her original eon- 
stitution is divine and unchangeable, she presents to our eves 
the singular pheno: nenon of a body in which the rulers are 
the most energetic 1 reformers, and in which the grave 
Wicest spread corruptions in her indi vidual members fail to 
i et the decisions of her prevailing legitimate authorities. 
Nor eighteen centuries mankind has beheld this extraordinary 
ink, that the energy, universality, and boldness of her authori- 
tative reforms have stood in almost exact proportion to the 

erowth of those evils which they were designed to crush. In 

| other societies, laws and their wdministration are but the 

icflex of the feelings and opinions of the governed. Such as 
's the corruption of the subject, such, on the whole, is the 
corruption of the ruler; and especially whensoever new laws 
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are enacted, they are found to bear the impress of the morality 
or the immorality, the wisdom or the folly, of the people for 
whom they are designed. In this mysterious socicty, on the 
contrary, dark and melancholy as may have been the morals 
of some, and of many, and even of a majority, of her in- 
dividual members, and frightfully as at certain periods the 
foulness of huinan nature has personally corrupted her highest 
powers, the daws of the Church bear ever the impress of that 
purity, truth, and wisdom, which are the results of the invisible 
presence of her divine Master. Not only are those acts of the 
Universal Church herself, and her supreme Pastor, enlightened 
by a supernatural and infallible light, but it is comparatively 
rare to find any thing emanating froin her inferior authorities, 
whether synods or single prelates, which is not in strict har- 
mony with perfect truth and sanctity. Innumerable as have 
been her bishops, when the whole list of eighteen centuries is 
reckoned up, and many the occasions in which they have met 
in council for the settlement of the affairs of local churches, 
it is truly marvellous to remark how seldom the decisions of 
these lower authorities have come into contact with, or been 
reversed by, a higher power. Whatever may have been the 
corruptions of various ages, it 1s undeniable that the stream of 
Church authority has flowed on pure and undefiled amidst a 
demoralised or unstable people, and even when guided by men 
whose private lives would bear no close investigation.* 

Such is the great truth which strikes us when we contem- 
plate the Catholic Church as a self-reformer. And when we 
examine more closcly into details, we find fresh tokens of the 
presence of a more than human wisdom and power. No 
parallel to her course can be named from the Iistory of se- 
cular society. ‘Take, for instance, that amazing courage, or, 
so to call it, that divine audacity, which is at once the wonder, 
the contempt, and the terror of the man of the world, with 
which the Church as it were selects the most perilous mo- 
ments for striking her severest blows. ‘The conduct of a 
Hildebrand, wild and fanatic as it appears to the calculating 
philosopher, is but the type of ten thousand other acts of the 
authorities of the Church. Our own times and those of our 
fathers have been the subject of not a few of these manifesta- 
tions of that courage, which in human affairs would be rashness, 
but in divine is the natural impulse of one whose Supporter 
is omnipotent. When the English laws recognised attendance 
at a Protestant church in Ireland as an act of conformity to 
Protestantism, and thus tempted many a wavering Catholic 
to save his property by an easy outward form, at once the 

* See Balmez on Catholicism and Protestantism, ch. il. 
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stringency of Church law was increased tenfold, and attend- 
ance at a Protestant service in Ireland was made a sin for 
which no ordinary confessor could give absolution. When a 
colden bribe, of the most alluring character, is offered under 
the guise of well-endowed and liber rally-conducted colleges for 
Ireland, at a moment when it seems to be for the best interest 
of the Pope to be on good terms with the English government, 
a Papal Rescript condemns without sparing the fatal scheme. 
Scarcely is Pius the Ninth driven an exile from his home, and 
stripped of all earthly power, than he exerts his supreme 
authority in the condemnation of the works of certain writers 
whom the rules of worldly policy would have bade him strive by 
all means to conciliate. And when more than ever, if the Pro- 
testant theory were true, he would be unable to enforce that 
obedience to his supremacy which was paid to his predeces- 
sors, he issues a letter to the whole hierarchy of Christendom, 
assuming in himself a power of adding to the articles of faith 
of the entire Church, perhaps greater than was ever exerted 
by any Pope who ever sat on St. Peter’s throne. Wonderful 
courage! and yet more wonderful success! The day when, 
stricken by the excommunication of the outraged Pontiff, the 
imperial despot of France met his doom amid the snows of 
Russia, was but one of unnumbered instances in which the blow 
of the feeble has laid the mighty low, and the power of nations 
and armies has melted away “before the breath of one man. 
Again, how rigorously conservative, how moderate and 
gentle, are the reforms of the Church, even whilst most deep, 
unsparing, and effective! Secular reforms are for the most 
part a compromise between two contending principles or pas- 
sions. ‘They are a species of truce between two parties, whose 
interests are, or are supposed to be, inherently oppose ‘d. The 
sufferer demands, and the tyrant vields. To use a mathema- 
tical phrase, they are the result of the composition of forces 
pulling in different directions, a union between the spirit ot 
change and the spirit of preservation. ‘Thus human society 
ever vibrates between torpor and revolution ; for it is guided 
by no pervading principle, supported by no master- hand, at 
once restraining and guiding the whole. ‘The Church, on ‘the 
contrary, is unmoved amid ev ery movement. Still the same 
With all her innumerable outward manifestations, she shews 
that she exists, not by virtue of abstract laws, or by the skil! 
and energy of her children, but by virtue of a never-dying 
Inward life, derived from a true and indestructible union with 
One who is Himself unchangeable. ‘To the eye of mere his- 
torians or politicians she seems the most vacillating and im- 
pressible of societies. Her policy they esteem crooked, cunning, 
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and a mixture of daring and timidity. Hard as adamant at 
ne moment, at the next she appears to yield like the softest 
wax. ‘They feel that they never can count upon what her 
policy will be in any given state of things. Reasoning op 
their own notions, they know not whether to expect her to 
resist, to yield, to excommunicate, to meet them half way, 
to embrace thenn, or to treat them with the silence of con- 
tempt. Lhey account ler a mixture of culpable laxity and 
foolhardy obstinacy y; and inasmuch as they know nothing of 
her secret principles and mystie life, and are aware that. no 
human institution could master its difficulties by such an ap- 
parently inconsistent policy, they are ever reckoning on hex 
dissolution and chronicling her among the realities of the past. 
And yet she has lived on from the first hour of her existence 
the same through every external variation, and green with a 
perpetual youth. And now, while the tendencies of modern 
society are reaching their climax, and threatening to engulf us 
all in one universal ruin, she alone wears a calm and happy 
aspect, and her children both know and see that she cannot fail. 
Her children also know Aow it is that the Church is thus 
at once the most conservative and the most reforming of al! 
societies. ‘They not only know why her character is as wi- 
changeable as her life is ‘undying ; the rativnale of her unity 
in variety is clear to every eye that contemplates her glories 
from within. With a deposit of faith and morals sacred from 
all touch of alteration, there are at the same time two ele- 
ments in her nature and position which necessitate reforms, 
both deep and incessant. Her own children are not set free, 
except in part, from the selfishness and sinfulness and the 
intellectual infirmities of the common nature of man; and she 
is placed in the midst of a world whose changes are as inces- 
sant as her own faith and morals are steadfast. Hence she is 
ever employed in a twofold reform; partly to correct the ebul- 
litions of the yet unsubdued evil passions of her individua! 
members, and partly to adapt her weapons of warfare to the 
revolutions of human society and the peculiarities of each age 
in which she is called to fulfil her office. And inasmuch as 
the forms assumed by sin, infirmity, and heresy, vary with 
every succeeding year, and as no one epoch in the world’s 
history is similar in all its features to any other that has gone 
before it, so her rules, her customs, her plans, and even, in 
some respects, the forms of her religious worship, are ever 
undergoing modification, and adapting themselves to the cit- 
cumstances of the age in which she finds herself. 
And the Catholic faith alone, of all the creeds of man, 1s 
capable of this wonderful elasticity. As no human ingenuity 
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can frame a piece of mechanism capable of expanding and con- 
tracting like the pupil of the eye, so no religion of man’s in- 
venting can bear those changes of age, country, and civilisation 
which serve only to call forth into renewed action the nidaee 
resources of the Cathclie Church. <All others are local creeds, 
and either perish or are radically changed by alate to 
another clime from that which gave ‘them’ birth. They are 
mere perpetuations of the formal and exclusive and national 
features in the law of Moses. When Judaism merged into 
Christianity, and pure spiritual truth cast aside that shell in 
which it had dwelt protected until the advent of the Messias, 
these countless schemes for self-salvation caught up the re- 
jected covering, and, decked in the borrowed garments, p2- 
raded theinselves befove mankind, and mimicked the voice of 
the spouse of Christ, claiming each of them to be the only pro- 
phet from God, at the very moment that they disowned that 

infallibility without which their pretensions are but the im- 
pudent deceits of a convicted impostor. One creed, and one 
alone, can endure the revolutions of ages and the most violent 
contrasts of country and custom. One alone can reform her 
practical regulations without fear of diminishing her vita! 
energy. One alone is free to dispense with her own laws, and 
to reject as useless what in a past age was the result of the 
profoundest wisdom. One alone is independent of the British 
flag, and the Anglo-Saxon language, and the armies of I rance, 
and the threats of Russia, and the blandishments of kings, and 
the madness of mobs; of monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy; of gold and silver, and pauperism, and political eco- 
nomy; yes, even of learning and literature; and, more mys- 
terious still, even of the vices and follies of her children, her 
priests, and her prelates. 

Situated as we Catholics are at present in this country, it is 
surely desirable that we should occasionally turn our attention 
to this character of the Catholic Church as a Reformer, and 
take care that we never act in opposition to those princi iples by 
which she has ever been guided. Never was there an era ii: 
which any branch of the Church was placed in a more peculiar 
position, or one at once more humbling and more inspiring, 
more difficult and more easy to cope “with. We live in « 
time which is pre-eminently a period of transition; and while 
as citizens of the great English nation we share the terrible 
secular difficulties of the age, we labour under an accumulation 
of difficulties peculiarly our own, And thus the present is no 
time for the Church in England to hope to escape her ordinary 
lot, or to sit down contentedly to her quiet every-day duties, 
leaving all things as it were to take their chance, content if we 
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can only hand down to our children that precise practical sys- 
tem which we received from our immediate fathers. Accord- 
ingly, almost every <¢nglish Catholic is more or less a Reformer. 
Some on one system, some on another, and some on no system 
at all; all are full of anxious thoughts or hopeful schemes, 
‘lo master the tremendous realities of the day by a mere ad- 
herence to the old routine, is a confessed impossibility. Some- 
thing must be done. Some new life must be infused into our 
habits. Some steps must be taken to mect the perils which 
encounter us on all sides. These are the confessions or the 
clamorous cries of men of every cast of mind, of every profes- 
sion and business, from the youth to the man of hoary hairs. 
If, then, we might venture upon a suggestion which may be 
applicable alike to all persons and every species of difficulty, 
it would be this; that both prudence and duty command us to 
throw ourselves into the unchanging spirit and principles of the 
Church, and to beware of any attempt to copy the past out- 
ward developments of that spirit and those principles, without 
being well assured that they are in perfect harmony with the 
living mind of the Church of this present day, and adapted to 
that state of society in which the providence of God has placed 
us. Let us observe that the Church has never acted upon the 
system of outward revivalism; that she has never for one mo- 
ment admitted that she receives a fuller measure of divine 
light in one age than in another; that her first principle has 
been to take things as they are, both in herself and in the 
world without, and to infuse new life and vigour into all that 
is not absolutely decayed and unfitted for present needs ; and 
that she is ever more practical than theoretical, aiming first at 
small things as the means for attaining greater, and not at- 
tempting impossibilities in the expectation of accomplishing 
some small measure of plans at once gigantic and imprac- 
ticable. Never has she tolerated an appeal to the past against 
the present; or a condemnation of her present self by a com- 
parison with her past self. Never has she permitted the laws 
to rule over the law-giver, or been seduced by a dream of 
celestial perfection to forget the real nature of man, and the 
limits which Almighty God himself has set to her power. 
Here, indeed, is the great stumbling-block which she pre- 
sents to Protestant unbelievers. ‘This is that very claim of 
the Catholic Church which they at once dread and despise. 
They will tolerate an authoritative and all-powerful Church 
in theory, but they will not endure her as a living power de- 
manding their own personal obedience. ‘They insist upon it 
that the Church has fallen from primitive purity and ortho- 
doxy, and that she has no longer that right to their submis- 
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sion which they would gladly have conceded in ancient and 
better times. Until the sect of modern Neologians sprung 
up, this was the cry of all heretics and rebels. ‘These new 
sophists, indeed, have devised a fresh justification for them- 
selves, and would have us believe that the Apostles were only 
very good sort of men in their way, but still much under the 
influence of superstition and dogmatic folly, and that it has 
been reserved for the nineteenth century to “ perfectionate” 
the Gospel and expound the simple truths conveyed under the 
antique myths of the sacred writings. But all others, whe- 
ther old heretics or British and Continental Protestants, harp 
ever upon this single chord, that the Church has fallen from 
her primitive perfection. ‘Truly a notable proof of that love, 
mercy, and omnipotence, which they profess to claim for the 
Lord of the Church alone, to allege that He has neither had 
love, wisdom, or power sufficient to fulfil his own promises, or 
to preserve his beloved Bride from spot and stain of sin! But 
we are not now busied with the consistency of separatists, but 
with their professions and excuses. And these we find to be 
ever in substance based upon this strange theory, that the 
Church of God has fallen from the throne on which her Lord 
originally placed her as a queen. 

Such was the unblushing pretence of the ecclesiastical revo- 
Jutionists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. And such 
is ever the pretence of those who would reform the ** Reforms 
ation,” on any one of those multiform schemes of revivalism 
which have succeeded it. First came the Independents and 
Baptists, who improved upon the Presbyterianism of Calvin. 
Then sprung up Moravians, Quakers, Methodists, and the rest. 
Latterly the Irvingites and the Plymouth Brethren have set up 
revived apostolic times, mimicking, each in its way, such of the 
customs and rites and titles of the Apostolic Church as they 
have picked up from the superficial study of the Bible or a 
few loose pages of ecclesiastical history. Lastly, Anglicanism, 
an old school in the Established Church, has joined the ranks 
of the restoring reformers, and sent forth a quaint, fragmentary, 
and startling compound of patristic learning, medieval zsthe- 
tics, and modern Catholic devotions, all kneaded together in 
the heavy dough of Parliamentary theology, and has presented 
the repelling compound to the hungry soul as the true bread of 
life distributed by the apostles and martyrs of the real Catholic 
Church. 

It is to be remarked further, that this very spirit has not 
unfrequently found an entrance within the Catholic Church 
herself; sometimes leading to a positive schism, sometimes to 
a schismatical movement not pushed to professed disobedience 
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to the authority of the Church, and sometimes seducing the 
most sincere and devout Catholics to steps from which they 
have themselves recoiled with terror when recalled to their 
obedience by that supreme power which they have never for 
a moment ceased to reverence and respect. As is natural, 
this temptation to appeal to the past against the present has 
been more mischievous in modern than in more ancient times. 
as the distance of antiquity has widened, and the claim to 
revive a primitive purity has become more specious, and has 
required more learning for the exposure of its hollowness. In 
the French Church this imaginary devction to ancient times 
was fostered by the study of Fleury’s Church History, in which 
the historian ever paints the first six centuries of the Church 
as far as possible ex beau, with a view to strengthen his Gal- 
lican notions respecting the modern exaggeration of the Papa! 
power. A whole school of theologians was thus formed, who 
fancied that after the spread of the pseudo-decretates Isidoriane 
in the ninth century, so general a corruption of discipline and 
morals oyerspread the Church, that the episcopate was gra- 
dually merged in the Papacy, and what had been under the 
Apostles a mere primacy, was foreed forward by the Popes 
themselves into a despotic supremacy. How fatally these theo- 
rics worked upon the prosperity of the Church in France we 
need not linger to shew. ‘The Jansenistic controversy was but 
the natural result of a spirit essentially anti-Catholic. The 
individual questions brought prominently forward were but 
the accidents of the conflict between the opposing principles. 
The true animus of Quesnel, Jansenius, and the rest, appeared 
in their perpetual appeals to antiquity, whether the matter In 
dispute related to the operations of grace, the use of the 
liturgy in the vulgar tongue, or the exact limits of the Papa! 
authority. 

Such, again, was the error condemned by Pius the Sixth 
in the dogmatic buli uctorem fidei, in which the proceedings 
of the Jansenistic Council of Pistoia were marked with the 
severe censure of the Church. Ricci, his supporters, and his 
coadjutors, were alike smitten with this passion for the past, 
and would fain have restored the details of ancient days with- 
out regard to the supreme authority to which they personally 
owed obedience, or to the applicability of the customs of an- 
tiquity to the circumstances of the living Church of their day. 

In Rosmini’s book, the Cingue Piaghe della Chiesa Cat- 
tolica, were found opinions and suggestions in hke manner 
tending to underrate the true spiritual life and wisdom which 
has guided the Church up to this hour. The learned Abate, 
burning with zeal for the reformation of abuses, fell into the 
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very error of those whom in his heart and principles he dis- 
owned, and would fain have copied the practices of other 
days, on the idea that, because ‘they once were admirable. 
therefore they must necessarily be fit for adoption at the 
present ume. Ifappy, indeed, would it be for man, if every 
ardent and philosophical mind was imbued with the same 
devoted piety and reverence for the Holy See which promptec 

Rosmini himself to proffer his heartfelt submission to the 
papal censure, so that the document which announced the 
condemnation of his book announced also his sincere obe- 
dience. 

But of ail the manifestations of this spirit of false reform, 
the most recent is perhaps the most absurd. The schem 
propoun ded by the Abbé Chantome in France, within the hast 
tew mouths, is a perfect caricature of the system which wou! 
unthinkinely revive the customs of other ages. count 
various propositions relative to education, all tending to elude 
the influence and authority of the episcopate, M. Chantome 
has petitioned the Pope to introduce the vulgar tongue into 
all parts of the Liturgy* intended for the people, to grant 
Communion in both kinds, to restore the ancient patter 
of the ecclesiastical vestments, and to revive the religious 
dramas of the middle ages. No sooner, indeed, was this 
strange scheme afloat, than the Archbishop of Paris and the 
Bishop of Langres (to which latter diocese M. Chantome 
belongs) took the matter in hand. A letter from the Pop 
to the Archbishop speedily arrived, condemning in strong 
terms the Abbé’s dreams; which was followed by an officia’ 
summons from the Bishop of Langres to the Abbé to a ppeal 
before the appointed authorities and make his submission 
and, upon his refusal, by his immediate suspension from the 
performance of all sacerdotal functions. Hithe rto, thou: 


* It may be as well to remark, for the sake of some few of our readers wlio 
are not familiar with the subject, that by the ‘* Liturgy’”’ is here meant the oflices 
for the Mass, and for the administration of the Sacraments in general, togethe: 
With those other devotions and rites which are specially authorised and enjoined 
by the Church. That in all these the use of the Latin language is to be retained 

in Western Christendom, the Church has most emphatically declared ; and to 
those who have studied the subject, the reasons for her decision are sufficiently 
obvious. The question of the use of the vernacular language of each country in 
those other public devotions which are specially designed for congregational use 
is wholly a distinct one. The general practice of the Church in all countries is 
to employ such devotions in great variety, according to the feelings and circum- 
stances of each nation, diocese, or parish. Perhaps there are few countries in 
Which the vernacular is employed so little in Catholic churches as in England. 
The intention of the Church in the matter may further be gathered from the fact 
that the Holy See has attached Indulgences to a vast variety of devotions not in 
the Latin language ; while, as far as we know, no Indulgence is attached to the 
reciting of Vespers or Compline on the part of the laity. 
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M. Chantomce’s clerical supporters appear to have unanimously 
tendered their ree: antation, he hisnesli nnd the time we are 
now writing—remains recusant. 

That this tendency to depreciate the wisdom and purity 

f the existing Church will ever work, more or less, in every 
age, can seareely be doubted. Not only will it be fostered 
by the real spirit of disobedience, but it will silently insinuate 
itself into many minds who will start with dread from the 
conclusions to which it would lead them, when once they dis- 
cern the issue of their speculations. It cannot be denied that 
we are all of us, more or less, inclined to complain of the 
sins and corruptions, the infirmities and the errors, of our 
own days, and to suppose that in ages past the Church was 
Ww onderfully different from what she new is. It is one of the 
defects of our very nature to wish the Church more pure and 
perfect than her Lord has thought fit to make her. As we 
are Impatient of our secret personal temptations, and foolishly 
long for rest before our time, so are we prone to murmur 
over that terrible admixture of evil with good which is the 
characteristic of the Church as her Lord has constituted her, 
and in contradistinetion to that millennial state of perfection 
which heretical enthusiasts assert to be alone worthy of the 
love and power of Jesus Christ. Of course, as Catholics, we 
cannot fall into these extreme absurdities; but still, being 
men of like passions with the most visionary of fanatics, we 
may often be dempted to wish for an impossible perfection, 
and to imagine that though certainly no such perfection 
exists now, it must once have existed, and that our duty is 
to contemplate its immediate restoration. 

Who is there, who will be honest with himself, who is not 
conscious of frequently experiencing this captious, complain- 
ing, and selfish disappointme nt, because all Christians are not 
sinless and all-wise; or, in wthee words, because he himself 
is not the only person privileged to think wrong and to do 
wrong without being called to account 2? Who is hot at times 
siven to waste his energies in dreaming of the perfection of 
an Ideal Church, founded on principles different from those 
on which Jesus Christ founded //is Church, in which there 
should be no misunderstandings, no peril of heresy, no pos- 
sibility of doubt, no apostacies, no heart-burnings, no jea- 
lousy between laity and clergy, no defects of education, none 
but first-rate directors, no tiresome preachers, no bad music, 
no ugly buildings, no dirty vestments, no straggling unpic- 
turesque processions, and, above all, no debts ? Who does 
not feel himself called again and again to remember a certain 
text in the Bible, which declares that the treasures of God’s 
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grace are laid up and communicated in earthen vessels; and 
that though we might have accounted it to be for the greater 
glory of God that every Christian should be an omniscient 
saint, yet it is the will ‘of God to glorify Himself by accom- 
plishing the salvation of men in spite of, and even sometimes 
by means of, our follies, our errors, and our sins? 

Hence it is, we think, that an exaggerated view of the 
perfections of the medizval Church, as compared with the 
modern Church, has found its way into the minds of some 
amongst us. As the circumstances of Catholicism in this 
country were changed, and Catholics came no longer to be 
treated as slaves and outcasts, what could be more natural 
than that their hearts should burn within them when they 
looked out from their own miserably-appointed chapels, and 
surveyed the remains of the old Catholic glories of this island ? 
Who could walk from Warwick Street or Moorfields into 
Westminster Abbey; or from the Catholic chapels of York, 
Beverley, or Lincoln, into York Minster, Beverley Minster, 
or Lincoln Minster; who could compare the buildings, the 
libraries, and the rent- rolls of our colleges with the princely 
palaces and foundations of Oxford and Cambridge; and not 
be tempted to aim with all his energics at the diminution 
of the intolerable contrast? In an age when the very Pro- 
testants themselves were awaking to a love for those relies of 
Catholic grandeur which they have so long possessed, misun- 
derstood, and mutilated, and the sham Catholicism of a new 
school was striving to shew that Catholic cathedrals were 
the natural home of Church-of-England Protestantism ; who 
could avoid a wish to present the true old religion to th: 
eyes of Englishmen in all its venerable magnificence, forget- 
ting for a while those terrible realities of our present state 
which make a show of magnificence in our case, though in a 
different sense, almost as false a sham as in that of Roman- 
ising Protestantism ? 

Unfortunately, this increasing delight in mediaeval art and 
desire for its imitation was not accompanied with a corre- 
sponding study of medieval history, whether ecclesiastical or 
secular, or even with a strong conviction that if we would 
rival the mediaval Church, we must act upon medieval prin- 
ciples rather than reproduce medizval externals. We are 
but uttering a palpable truth when we say, that even to this 
day we know far more of the houses in which our English 
ancestors dwelt, of the dresses they wore, of the armour ther 
fought in, of the stones they carved, and the pictures they 
painted, than of the books they wrote, of the system they 
pursued, or of their virtues, their vices, their relationship to 
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the state, and of the condition of their poor. Where, for 
instance, can we find any account of the popular devotions 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, accessible to the 
ordinary English Catholic reader? Where can the unlearned 
student lay his hand on any clear. and complete statement 
of th e condition of the rcligious houses of I:ngland previous 
to the Great Rebellion against the Church ? “OF those who 
are learned in all the details of « Karly English” mouldings, 
and ‘* Decorated” windows, and ‘* Perpendicular” towers ; 
nid who can overwhelm one with a flood of facts about chan- 
cels, and sedilia, and encaustic tiles, and embroidery, and 
chasubles, and metal-work, and painted windows; how many 
have studied the Old English Chroniclers, or ascertained how 
far they are to be trusted? JIfow many are there who have 
studied the history of that great conflict between the two 
pposing powers, of which the struggle between King Henry 
and St. Thomas was but one solitar y symptom; or could state 
in a few sentences the feelings of the Kinglish clergy towards 
the martyred Archbishop ? How many have studied the pe- 
cultar points in which a High _ ass of the present day differs 
from the solemn celebrations of five centuries avo; and are 
prepared to make the best of modern circumstances and arts, 
by a diligent study of the principles on which the clergy of 
those days took the best of this world’s gifts and consecrated 
them to the service of God? And yet these are but a few 
chance queries, Which might be multipied ten-fold, if we were 
called to point out all that ought to be known, and known 
familiarly, of the men whose works we so justly admire. 
Hence our professed admiration for the middie ages has 
n this counury been not a little superficial. The o: aly Eng- 
F lish writer who has sketched the “ Ages of Faith” has painted 
them in such rainbow hues, that his pictures are move like 
dreams of Paradise than a sober history of that English 
Church of whom a recent writer has cleverly said, that “a 
blow trom Harry’s sceptre broke her back.” On the con- 
tinent the case has been otherwise. There the study of 
mediayal art has been preceded and accompanied by a ‘still 
more extensive and profound study of medizval history. 
Murateri has long since ceased to be ¢ accepted as the infallible 
exponent of the events of the “ barbarous ages.” T*ather 
Battini In Italy, with Leo, Raumer, Voigt, Phillips, Hurter, 
Savigny, Maller, Gosselin, and a number of others in France, 
Germany, and Belgium, have long since familiarised the 
minds of educated Catholics with the prominent features 
of those remarkable times, and have shewn that there was 
then as flerece a conflict going on in Christendom as in our 
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of the Church were drained in proportion to the increase in 


the multitude of her children, so that, as affairs now stand, 
every sun that rises beholds us more numerous and more 
poor ? 

Our relation to the world about us is another circumstance 
without parallel in the past. Never before was any division 
of the Church placed in the midst of such a chaos of opinion, 
Christian in name, and advancing in benevolence and earnest- 
ness, and yet every year plunging deeper into the mire of 
scepticism, and more and more dissatisfied with its own creed. 
Never were Catholics regarded with so strange a mixture of 
suspicion and confidence, of kindly feeling and dread, of un- 
eradicated bigotry and historical candour. Never did the 
enemies of the Church so blindly s-ek to imitate her system, 
while they yet denounced her authority, and derided her chil- 
dren. What parallel to these phenomena can be found in all 
her former struggles? Not in her first conflict with Judaism 
and Paganism ;~ not in her warfare with the sophists of Alex- 
andria, or the Manicheans of the East, or the Arianism of Con- 
stantinople, or the tumults of barbarian hordes, or the sword 
of Mahomet, or the intestine disorders and demoralisation of 
K.urope in the dark ages, or the subtleties of mediaeval specu- 
Jators, or the Albigenses in France, or the heresies of Wiclif 
and Huss, or the frantic schism of Luther, or the raging of 
princes in England and Germany, or the philosophy and athe- 
ism of the school of Voltaire, or that fearful day when the 
power of diabolical wickedness reached its culminating point 
in the first French revolution. We stand where our fathers 
never stood; and not one of the weapons with which they 
fought will answer our purpose, without being remoulded in 
the furnace of divine fire. 

A similar revolution has taken place in the relative posi- 
tion of the laity to the clergy. While all that is divine and 
of authority in the difference between the two orders of men 
remains, and ever must remain, untouched, they have become 
assimilated in knowledge and education to a degree which 
once could scarcely have been accounted possible. ‘The uni- 
versal spread of knowledge ¢ consequent upon the invention of 
printing has been one clement in this comparative equalising 
of the intellectual strength of all men; and as we live we 
shall necessarily see this ‘equality carried out to a still wider 
extent. But other circumstances have combined with the 
printing-press to place the laity in this new position, Modern 
civilisation now permits an innumerable crowd of minds to 
devote themselves to secular pursuits, who, in the rude, 
fighting days of feudalism, were almost driven into the priest- 
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hood and to the monastic life, for the sake of peace and rest. 
Gentlemen are not now, as of yore, soldiers of necessity. 
Men who love study, or are troubled with weak health, or 
are of timid dispositions, have in these days an abundance of 
fields lying open before them, in which they may labour either 
for pleasure or profit, without a thought of taking orders in 
the Church. Fighting has sunk into one of the professions, 
and each succeeding generation holds it in lower esteem than 
its immediate predecessor. The pen rules the sword; while, 
even amongst the bravest and most impetuous warriors, the 
vld distinctions are wellnigh levelled by those musket and 
cannon balls which sweep away alike the coward and the 
hero, the common soldier and his captain. Hence the cleri- 
cal profession has long ceased to be the sole refuge of every 
man of more than ordinary abilities; and learning of every 
kind, both secular and theological, is found existing and 
powerful for influence amongst the laity of all the greatest 
nations of Europe and America. 

Nor is this diffusion of knowledge confined to the more 
educated classes of the laity. In any average congregation 
the proportion of those who cannot read and write is as nearly 
as may be the reverse of what it was in mediaeval times. Tew 
but the clergy could then even write their names. Now it is 
accounted a disgrace and a misfortune to be thus helplessly 
incompetent. C ontrast, then, the mode in which a congrega- 
tion of English Catholics of to-d: ay will hear Mass, or assist in 
any other public devotion, with that which prey vailed in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Contrast, we say, their 
intellectual state, their wishes, their tastes, their capacities, 
their critical powers, their ability to understand and enter inte 
all the elaborate perfections of Catholic prayers and Catholic 
ceremonial. What an astonishing revolution has taken place: 
and how vain to suppose that the Church, the most loving and 
considerate of mothers, will treat her children, when now 
almost matured to manhood, on precisely the same system as 
when they were children or babes! Who can wonder that for 
300 years past she has displayed more bounteously than ever 
the more attractive, tender, and fervent elements of her creed; 
and that as the tone, so to call it, of her discipline, her rites, 
and her fabrics was different i in medizeval times trom that which 
she had adopted in primitive and in the darker ages, so again 
she should have adapted herself to the new state in which she 
has now for some centuries been placed, and should strive 
more than ever to draw with the cords of love those whom of 
old she restrained by stern severity, and smote with the rod 
of her anger? What wonder that there is a more cheerful, 
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joyous, open-hearted aspect in the modern churches of Ca- 
tholic lands than in those more austere and sublime creations 
of her genius in which the spirit of Gothic days was at once 
preserved and enshrined 2? What wonder that, as an earthly 
mother asserts her sway over her children more and more win- 
ningly, and with more and more regard for their growing 
intelligence, every year that they advance towards manhood, 
so she, who is all things to all men, should have graduaily 
merged the terrors of her apostolic discipline in the merciful- 
ness of to-day; that indulgences have taken the place of 
penance; and that instead of the rigid “‘ economy” which she 
practised towards the ancient unbelievers, she should now 
invite every class of heretic to contemplate her mysteries, and 
unveil the secrets of divine love even to the most degraded of 
sinners? Not 400 years ago every cathedral and collegi: ite 
church in England had a thick, perfectly solid, and highly 
decorated stone wall, some twenty or thirty feet high, built 
right across the entrance into the choir, where the most solemn 
functions of the Church were celebrated : ; so that, with the ex- 
ception of a favoured few, who could peep through the door- 
way in the middle, the entire congregation in the nave could no 

more see what was going on at the altar than if they had been 
outside the building altogether. But would any man in his 
senses attempt to drag back the modern system of the Churcl) 
to such a custom as this; or, because her loving kindness is 
often repaid with irreverence and ingratitude, restore that 
severity which sanctioned these ancient arrangements ?* 

A third cause of this momentous change is to be dis- 
cerned in that great act of the Church which has at once fos- 
tered the universal spread of theological knowledge, and has 
eiven a guarantee against those excesses which would haye 
been the result of such a diffusion in more ancient times. 
The dogmatic statements of the Council of Trent, by the vast 
extent of doctrine which they embrace, and the clear and 
complete statements which they have supplied on so many 
subjects until then undefined by the Church, have placed a 
fulness of accurate dogmatic knowledge within the reach of 
almost the simplest minds. In combination with the Cate- 
chism of the Council, and with those numerous and voluminous 
Catechisms which have been written in all the chief languages 
of Europe—except, alas! our own—the decrees of Trent have 
literally placed both the ecclesiastical and the lay student of 


* Those who imagine that congregations were really more reverent in the 
middle ages than now “should consult the real records of those times, and there 
learn that scenes not unfrequently were enacted in churches which are utterly 


unheard-of in our own day. 
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small abilities and little leisure, in a more favourable position 
for the acquisition of theological learning, than the most ac- 
complished and ablest minds “of primitive and mediaval times. 
Contrast, for instance, the advantages of an ordinary layman, 
sitting down to the study of Ferreri’s Catechism,* and appro- 
priating at every step he takes, and throughout the whole 
range of the Christian revelation, the results of all that pro- 
found learning and meditation w hich have followed upon the 
Council of ‘Trent, expressed with a perfect accuracy of lan- 
guage—contrast such a one with the enormous majority of 
theologians of preceding ages. ‘Thus is theological study be- 
come at once more easy and more safe than at any previous 
period. While the world-wide influence of the great minds 
of other days is no longer a possibility, and the “distinctions 
between the learned and the unlearned, the acute and the 
simple, are every day becoming less marked, at the same time 
the guiding hand of the Church i is mercifully stretched out to 
euide all alike to tread boldly and happily where our ances- 
tors of greatest learning stepped onwards with hesitating and 
trembling fect. 

Still more mighty in the novelty of its operation is that 
tremendous engine which is entirely peculiar to modern days, 
—the periodical press. Books have always existed, in some 
shape or other, from the moment that men began to write ; it 
is the periodical literature of the last two centuries which has 
revolutionised society, and which is still marching onwards in 
its career of conquest. Within the Catholic Church, as with- 
out, its marvellous strength is felt and acknowledged; aud its 
power for good or evil is contemplated by thoughtful minds 
as a matter for the deepest anxiety. Tor while its influence 
may be in the highest degree beneficial, and while the Catho- 
lic periodical press has unquestionably, taken on the whole, 
been productive of the happiest results to religion in different 
countries, still it will ever be in peril of being perverted into 
an imperium in imperio, fraught with danger to all that is 
most sacred. Iingaged as we are in this work ourselves, we 
cannot shrink from expressing a conviction, that the Catholic 
periodical press is at once the most efficacious of modern and 
humanly-devised instruments for good which the Church can 
wield, and at the same time is a power beset with most serious 
perils, and demanding the utmost wisdom and care that it 
may be duly controlled without the fettering and rendering 
useless its energies. It is a power with which the Ipiscopate 
can scarcely identify itself without nullifying its influence by 
destroying its independence, and without compromising its 

* Ferreri’s Catechism is, we believe, now being translated into English. 
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own official dignity and weight as the ruling power in the 
Church. In a time of excessive active occupation like our 
own, when men have so little leisure either to study largely 
or to think intensely, it is difficult to over-rate the sway exer- 
cised by writers in periodicals, who, by their peculiar tact, 
help their readers both to facts and conclusions on all great 
subjects of pressing interest. No author of books, no speaker 
of speeches, no individual authority, save the supreme Pontiff 
alone, can communicate his ideas to so wide a circle of minds 
themselves influential, as the conductors of journals of any 
extensive degree of popularity. Add to this the striking cir- 
cumstance that a large proportion of the Catholic periodical 
press is in the hands of laymen, and the singular novelty of 
our times appears in its most startling colours. One irre- 
sistible circumstance, over which neither the clergy nor the 
laity have had control, has produced, and will continue to 
preserve, this important element in our present state. The 
clergy are too busy with purely ministerial functions to de- 
vote themselves to periodical writing with the same zeal and 
leisure as the laity. The numerical | propor tion of the clerical 
order to their flocks is no more what it used to be. In Eng- 
land and France, not to speak of other countries, the myriads 
of those who have to be ministered to defy the utmost labours 
of the ministering body. And thus it has come to pass, that 
of the Catholic journals which have the largest influence in 
the three most important languages of Europe and America, 
very many, if not a majority, are ~ conducted, though not en- 
tirely written, by laymen. We need not, and indeed ought 
not, to trouble our readers with the details of the steps we 
have taken to prevent any evils resulting from this circum- 
stance in our own case; but we cannot refrain from express- 
ing our deep sense of the- delicacy and responsibility of our 
task, and our hope that, whatever may be our faults, they will 
be mercifully judged, in consideration of the peculiar perils 
which surround our calling. 

Such are some of the more marked characteristics of the 
situation of the Church, reserved by Divine Providence for 
these latter times. ‘That in such circumstances she can cope 
with the world, and with the infirmities and obstacles which 
she finds within herself, by simply adopting the habits or ideas 
of any one epoch in her: past life, is palpably impossible. Com- 
mon sense and the instinct of faith unite to forbid us to look 
backwards with wistful eyes to any past period in her history, 
or to dream of restoring those states of things which in the good 
providence of God have vanished aw ay. We cannot copy the 
primitive Church or the mediaeval Church, because we cannot 
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be the primitive or the medizeval Church. We have our work 
to do as Christians of the nineteenth century, and as none 
others. Each age of the Church has its special vocation, like 
each individual member of the Church; and we do not glorify 
God by wishing to serve Him as our fathers did, rather than 
as we can do ourselves, any more than by murmuring at the 
state of life to which He has personally called us. Married 
persons, when worried with the petty vexations of a family, 
sometimes cry out, “Oh, that 1 were a monk or a nun! 
then I should serve God without any difficulty, and enjoy a 
heaven upon earth.” Alas, fond wish! as though the tempta- 
tions and disturbances of the heart were not 2x itse/f, even as 
‘the kingdom of God is within us.” So it would be with 
those who, i in place of throwing themselves heart and soul into 
the system of the Church of their own day, would fain live 
in a dreamy world of impossible perfections; and instead of 
venerating her with heart and soul, precisely as she manifests 
herself to them, set up some past ideal millennium, and imagine 
that in those days the Church was inherently better than now, 

and that she served and worshipped God more acceptably than 
in these degenerate times. What an error it is, to look back 
hundreds of years for our types of sanctity and apostolic wis- 
dom, as though popes, and bishops, and ascetics, and priests, 
and holy men and women in domestic life, and saintly chil- 
dren, and confessors to the faith, had, as it were, gone off from 
their antique excellence! How vain and silly, not to say how 
mischievous, to fancy, that if the great men whom we in- 
voke in glory, whose books we still read, or whose buildings 
we love, were now to re-appear, they w ould look, or talk, or 
move in any way different from men of like character in this 
nineteenth century of ours! In painting a landscape, the true 
artist portrays nature as he sees her. In painting the picture 
of a saint, the true artist portrays divine grace as he sees 
it in living men, women, and children. ‘The most saintly of 
painters, Beato Angelico, gave even to his angels the air of 
portraits of human individuals. And so too, they serve the 
Church best who, while they study the past for information, 
instruction, encouragement, and warning, seek to follow out 
those manifestations of divine light which shine forth from 
her body, as it were naturally, in that very age, in that very 
country, and at that very hour in which they are called upon 
to act in her service. 

And surely, if we will but use our opportunities aright, 
the advantages peculiar to the Church in modern times are 
such as to encourage the most fearful, and silence the most 
complaining. When was the peril of heterodoxy within the 
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Church so small as since the wonderful work of the Council 
of Trent? What bygone period has displayed such a glorious 
unanimity as now reigns throughout Catholic Christendom, a 
unanimity so extensive and so enlightened, that rigorism, Jan- 
senism, and nationalism—those few points in which differences 
of opinion have more recently troubled the Church—are now 
wellnigh matters for historical mention, rather than for urgent 
controversy? What age, even that of the Apostles themselves, 
w by: ever so free from glaring scandals; when the malignity 

ff foes could detect so low smmoralities in our clergy, or so 
little of the spirit of disaffection in our laity? How few, of 
all those who become converts to the faith, turn back to the 
world they have denounced, causing bitter grief to the Ca- 
cholic heart, and bidding the unbeliever triumph !* 

How happily are we : situated with respect to the State, its 
terrors and its favours! We are free and unfettered alike 
by chains and gifts. In ourselves we are overwhelmed with 
pany but is it not better to be too poor than to be too 
rich? The prejudices and ignorances of Protestants are dis- 
persing on every side, and the enemies of the Church do her 
pehests by laying bare the truths of the history of the past. 
Communication with Rome is now more easy than a journey 
trom one end of Britain to the other a generation or two ago. 
The devotion of the entire Church to the Holy See is fitly 
expressed in the complete unanimity with which the whole 
hierarchy of Christendom has responded to the letter of Pius 
IX. respecting the definition of the Immaculate Conception 
as an article of faith. 

The science of moral theology has been carried to so high 
i degree of perfection, that the consciences of Christians may 
now be guided with a facility, a decision, and a uniformity 
of spirit which was once barely possible. ‘The English Ca- 
tholic body, once suspected of a certain Anglicise d Gallican 
and frigid leaven, is giving every day more and more undeni- 
able tokens of its depth of —— its fervour of zeal, its 
reverence to the Apostolic See, its carefulness for the poor, 


* We cannot forbear remarking, in reference to the very few persons who, 
during the last three or four years, have returned to the Protestantism they have 
left, that every one of them was remarkable, while still remaining a Catholic, 
either for some laxity of moral conduct, or for a decided flightiness of mind. 
Circumstances concerning them all have come long ago to our personal know- 
‘edge, which prepared us to eapect their apostacy. Protestants, indeed, with 
that extravagant inconsistency which marks their criticisms on Catholic affairs, 
sometimes express astonishment and anger, because the Catholic prelates or 
priests who originally admitted these apostates into the Church did not test their 
sincerity and sanity by a long probation. To this objection one reply suffices. 
The Apostles received converts with equal ‘‘ precipitancy.’’ How long a proba- 
tion did St. Peter exact from the three thousand who were baptised on the day of 
Pentecost ? 
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its veneration for the Saints, its devotion to the Mother of 
God, its adoring love for the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. 
Every day it becomes more earnest and more practical, more 
ready to sacrifice its tastes to its duties, more determined to 

rely on the power of faith rather than the devices of expedi- 
ency, more ardent in the acquisition of learning. 

“At such a time, who can say, “I wish I had been born in 
other days; either when bishops were martyrs, or when their 
coffers overflowed with gold and jewellery?” Who can say— 
who dare say—that the difficulties of the times are greater 
than can be borne, that there is any thing which is not to be 
conquered by simplicity of purpose, enlightened prudence, 
and undoubting faith? Who will alleze—as to our shame 
we have heard of its being alleged —that Protestants can be 
brought to accomplish works, on low, e earthly, selfish motives, 
which, though they are necessary to the spiritual well-being 
of the Church, Catholics in these days can never be stimulated 
to attain? ‘That our difficulties are as tremendous as our 
position is peculiar, we do not for a moment deny ; but it is 
the very calling of the Church to encounter obstacles over- 
whelming to human strength, and to work out the most glo- 
rious results by means apparently the most inadequate. If 
not so, where would be—not her eg te the glory of Him 
whose representative she is upon the earth ? 





THE LIFE OF FREDERIC HURTER, 
AUTHOR OF THE LIFE OF POPE INNOCENT III. 
From the French of A. St, Cheron. 


CHAPTER I. 


Birth of Hurter—Tlis studies— We is called to the Protestant ministry — His 
first appearance as an author—He is elected President of the Consistory. 


FrepEertc Hurter was born on the 19th of March, 1787, in 
Schaffhausen, one of the four ancient and aristocratic cantons 
of Switzerland. On his father’s side he is descended from a 
family which for generations furnished the state with public 
men, the Church with a great number of ministers and two. 
prelates, and public education with several distinguished pro- 
fessors. His father was prefect at Lugano, and, at a later 
period, a member of government. In his early youth Hurter 
shewed the happiest dispositions, which were developed by 
the tender solicitude of a mother who was as remarkable for 
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the superiority of her understanding as for the energy of her 
character: she was connected with the noble family of the 
Zeiglers. 

One of the first and most lively impressions on the mind of 
the youthful Hurter was caused by that terrible and sublime 
episode in the French Revolution, the captivity and death of 
Louis XVI. At the age of six, Hurter was not able to read 
to his parents, without tears, the speeches on the trial of this 
martyred king, and particularly his answers to the questions 
put to him by the judges and executioners. It was this im- 
pression, which could never be effaced, that contributed to lay 
the foundation in Hurter’s mind of that deep-rooted aversion 
for every kind of revolution which continued with him in 
every circumstance of after life. He had scarcely attained his 
sixteenth year when he entered the gymnasium of his native 
town, where the course of studies being of an inferior kind, 
he went rapidly through them. We will here mention two 
peculiarities which are rarely met with in children at that age. 
At eleven years of age he had eagerly read the history of the 
Seven Years’ War, and was as decidedly opposed to Frederick 
King of Prussia as he was enthusiastically in favour of the 
Empress Maria Theresa. ‘Two years after, a discussion arose 
between him, his school-fellows, and master, on the subject 
of Pompey. Hurter warmly espoused the side of Pompey, 
because, though vanquished at Pharsalia, he fought for the 
conservative interests of Rome, in which he was supported by 
the aristocracy ; whilst, on the contrary, our young scholar, 
with all the energy of his soul, disliked Czesar, in whom he 
could sce nothing but a revolutionist and democrat. Do you 
not perceive in this the full-grown man who will take up his 
pen in defence of the Popedom and Catholicism against the 

calumnious attacks of innovators and heretics? In addition 
to the gymnasium, Schaffhausen has an establishment for the 
higher classes, where students are prepared for the University 
course. History also was taught there. In accordance with 
the customs of that ignorant, prejudiced, and unfaithful period, 
the professor represented the middle ages as a dark and super- 
stitious era. However, Hurter’s predilection for Latin authors 
led him to this discovery, that their preservation was certainly 
owing to the middle age and its monasteries, and therefore his 
sagacious and upright ‘mind was convinced that the i ignorance 
could not have been so general as it was pretended, amongst 
those who had studied and copied those great works of human 
mind with such patient and admirable care. It was natural 
enough, therefore, that Hurter’s leaning towards the writings 
of Latin authors should shew itself so “warmly towards those 
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who alone have secured us the possession of their works. 
These early impressions most decidedly prompted Hurter to 
continue his studies of the middle ages. At that time, it may 
be said, his mind had no particular object in view; never- 
theless, even then he stopped to contemplate the manly and 
majestic figure of Gregory VII., and he suspected that the 
opinions of historians on this great pontiff were sO many 
calumnies. ‘lo his youthful imagination this great man ap- 
peared to stand before him in the character of the old consuls 
of pagan Rome in her glorious days. 

The choice of a state of life presents many difficulties to 
a young man, especially in peculiar times. ‘The Revolution 
having overturned the ancient constitution and privileges of 
Switzerland, a change had likewise come over politics. If 
they had remained the same, this young man would, in all 
probability, have taken to them. But his father wished him 
to enter the Protestant ministry. This, however, had no great 
attractions for him; he nevertheless yielded to his father’s 
Wishes, more with a view of frequenting the Universities, and 
continuing his course of studies, than with the intention of 
ultimately serving in the ecclesiastical state. 

Hurter had little relish for theo logy such as was then 
taught in the Protestant Universities ; ‘for he had already a 
confused presentiment that there existed a more elevated 
science, a more complete and correct expression of that uni- 
versal law which unites all beings, more inaccessible to the 
vain speculations of men, a science, in fine, without which 
Christianity could never lay claim to a character stamped by 
divine revelation, and consequently could never maintain itself 
in unchangeable doctrines. ‘The young man could never 
associate this imperishable and unchangeable characteristic of 
Christian faith with that pretended enfranchisement of reason 
so highly extolled by religious and philosophical sects, as the 
prime object of human activity. To remain steadfast to a doc- 
trine which should be one, immutable, and independent in the 
midst of the disunion, change, and revolutions of the human 
mind in every age; it was for this that Hurter yearned and 
devoted his life. ‘Thus may we understand why from this 
hour Rationalism in religion, as well as Liberalism in politics, 
were never acceptable to the precocious strictness of his philo- 
sophical principles. Amongst the professors whose lectures 
Hurter attended during his sojourn of about two years in the 
University of Géttingen, one only gained his real esteem and 
unreserved attachment. This was Hey ne, the celebrated phi- 
lologist, known throughout Europe by his editions of and 
commentaries on the Greek and Latin poets. The professor 
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of history at Schaffhausen was one who added to his historical 
information a very extensive knowledge of bibliography. He 
also possessed a remarkable library. ‘This inspired Hurter 
with a strong desire to furnish himself with books; and to 
satisfy this desire, or rather passion, he devoted every shilling 
of his small pocket-money. As soon as he arrived at Gottin- 
ven, he made a regular practice of attending all the book-sales, 

and, whilst students generally look after nothing but new 
books, Hurter, on the contrary, bought nothing but old ones, 

which he got cheap, as they were little called for. One day, 
in looking over these works, he took up a copy of Innocent 
the Third’s Letters, published by Baluze, which he bought 
more out of fancy than to make use of it. He little knew 
that this purchase was one day to lay the foundation of his 
glory, and be a means of changing his moral and social exist- 
ence. His studies did not occupy him long, and Hurter was 
vain enough to aim at returning home with the title of author. 
With this intention he made use of the well-stocked library of 
Gottingen, and devoted his leisure hours exclusively to writing 
a History of Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, which he pub- 
blished in two volumes, at the age of twenty years. 

The office of librarian in an extensive collection was the 
object of Hurter’s ambition, which all his efforts were never 
ible to procure him. Se arcely had he passed through his 
examination in theology, when the cler rgyman of the most dis- 
tant parish in the canton of Schaff hausen died, and it was de- 
cided that Hurter should take his place. At first he refused, 
on account of his youth, and the annoyance of being confined 
to such a lonesome locality so soon after leaving the Univer- 
sity. But the President of the Council represented to Hurter 
that if he did not accept that place there would be difficulty 
in finding him another; and he was obliged to give way to 
necessity. 

During the period of three years which he spent in this 

parish he ‘had no reason to congratulate himself on the use he 
ae of his many leisure hours, or on the great good which 
he did asa clergyman. On this account he could not help 
remarking, that it was a great fault in his Church that any one 
should have the authority to nominate a young man of twenty 
years to the pastoral charge of a congregation of a thousand 
souls, at an age when no one can be expected to possess that 
eravity and feeling of responsibility which should accompany 
such an office. From that period, therefore, Hurter became 
practically convinced of the wise precaution of the Catholic 
Church, which ordains none of her clergy before the age of 
twenty-five. He was still with the same congregation when 
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the National Institute of France offered a prize for the best 
essay on the following subject: ‘“* What was the civil and 
political state of Italy under the government of the Goths? 
What were the fundamental principles of legislation under 
Theodoric and his successors? And what, in particular, was 
the distinction thereby established between the conquerors 
and the conquered?’ Professor Sartorius of Gottingen was 
the successful competitor (the title of his essay was, Zhe Civil 
and Political State of the People of Italy under the Govern- 
ment of the Goths. Paris, 1811). For the same prize the 
learned Naudet produced his work entitled History of the 
Monarchy of the Goths. Uurter proposed to himself to treat 
this subject in a third volume of his //istory of King Theo- 
doric, with the design of competing for the prize. He almost 
finished his work, but not being sufficiently skilled in the 
French language, and the solitude in which he lived being 
a great obstacle to the acquirement of that confidence which 
accompanies a practical intercourse with scientific men, his 
work remained in his portfolio. At the same time he began 


a romance, in which it was his intention to shew the influ-- 


ence of friendship, love, patriotism, and religion on human 
life. 

After three years of exile in this distant parish, Hurter 
Was appointed to another, which afforded him a more agree- 
able residence. ‘There he recommenced his historical studies. 
For a long time, as his predilection for the middle ages grew 
stronger, he purposed choosing the Hohenstauffens as a sub- 
ject of an historical work; an idea which was so successfully 
carried out by M. Raumer. He soon had reason to under- 
stand that such a great work could not be undertaken without 
the convenience of being near a large library, which his native 
town did not possess. He had, however, the merit of induc- 
ing the latter to buy the collection of books belonging to his 
celebrated fellow-countryman, John Muller. I have observed 
that Hurter had entertained the idea of taking up his pen in 
defence of Gregory VII., the favourite of his younger days, 
against the false accounts of various writers.* ‘To this idea 


* The reader is referred for information concerning Gregory VII. to the four- 
teenth volume of Rohrbacher’s Universal History of the Catholic Church; to 
the history of this great Pope by the German author Voigt ; and to the first volume 
of M. Delecluze’s work entitled Gregory VII., St. Francis of Assisium, and 
St. Thomas of Aquin. These three writers, the first a Catholic, the second a 
Protestant, and the third a Rationalist, defend the name of Gregory VII. against 
the falsehoods, calumnies, prejudices, and aspersions of all the Gallican, Jansen- 
istic, parliamentary, and philosophical authors, from the sixteenth century down 
to the present day. Strange as it may appear, the last-mentioned writer, M. 
Delecluze, was one of the oldest writers in the Journal des Débats, who, when it 
unjustly assails the Catholic Bishops and their flocks, always accuses them of 
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succeeded that of writing the history of Pope Innocent IIL, 
which was suggested to him by the collection of this great 
man’s correspondence, which he had bought at Gottingen. 
Though he was from the beginning well aware of the diffi- 
culty ‘of such an undertaking, “he trusted to the probability of 
finding the necessary materials in his own library and that of 
Schaffhausen. As early as 1818 he wrote an outline of this 
work, though a very rough and incomplete one. 

Although the greater portion of his time was devoted to 
his history, he nevertheless published some smaller works. 
Amongst these I will mention Zhe Life and Sufferings of Pius 
VII., which produced a great sensation, and was reprinted in se- 
veral parts of Germany. The name of the author was unknown. 
The reader will easily perceive that the leading thought in 
Hurter’s mind was the Popedom, and that he was destined to 
become one of its defenders. I ought also to mention that 
he contributed Jargely towards a newspaper ca!led The General 
Correspondent of Switzerland, in which, from 1814, he de- 
fended for twenty years the rights of religion and social order, 
against every revolutionary theory, and strenuously combated 
every kind of Jacobinism both in Church and State. 

In 1824 the President of the Council of Schaffhausen died; 
and his Chancellor succeeding him, Hurter, in spite of the op- 
position and intrigues of his enemies, was named to the latter 
office; his time ‘therein being chiefly cccupied in reform. 
ing the system of all the schools in the canton. From 1824 
to 1830 he devoted himself with all the energy of his mind 
and conviction to prevent the old institutions of his country 
from falling a prey to the menacing attacks of innovators. 
The revolution of 1830 affected Hurter most acutely, as it 
terrified, and in some sort killed, Hegel, the illustrious philoso- 
pher, anil Niebuhr, the distinguished Historian; of Germany - SO 
much did it fill them and Hurter with the most scrious alarms 
for the future fate of Europe. Would to God that, in times 
to come, the fears of those great men may not be realised! 
When the disturbances broke out in the canton of Schaff- 
hausen, and overturned the established constitution, Hurter 
placed himself in direct opposition. ‘Lhis step, as might be 
expected, made him many enemies, who sought to punish him 
for his perseverance in his principles, not considering the many 
services which lic had done to the canton and his native town. 
On the 23d of January, another President of the Council 
being carried off by death, for the first time for 300 years the 
being admirers of the middle ages and of Gregory VII. The Journal des Dédats, 


which so eagerly recommended the writings of MM. Quinet, Michelet, Libri, 
aud Genin, has not yet reviewed M. Delecluze’s work. 
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custom of choosing his Chancellor, who was always looked 
upon as his lawful successor, was disregarded. ‘I'wo years 
elapsed, and a third President died. Then, indeed, the in- 
justice done to Hurter was repaired, and on the 5th of March, 
1835, to the great joy of all the ministers, he was placed at 
the head of the Protestant cle Toy. 


CHAPTER II, 

Hurter publishes his History of Pope Innocent III., and ‘‘ An Account of the 
Institutions and Customs of the Church in the Middle Ages’’— Historical 
Science undergoes a revolution—Similarity of opinion with French historians 
—Hurter’s travels—Jealousies of his Protestant fellow-clergymen—Persecu- 
tion raised against him—He resigns his office of President of the Consistory— 
He takes the part of the Swiss Catholics, 

To console himself in the midst of the harrowing scenes 
of the internal struggles of his country, and to divert his mind 
from anxious fears of what was to befal Europe, Hurter de- 
voted all his leisure time to the composition of his History of 
Innocent III, ‘lwo volumes appeared successively in 1833 
and in 1834; in 1838 he published the concluding part of 
the work, dn ccount of the Institutions and Customs of the 
Church in the Middle Ages. ‘These two works met with 
signal success in Germany, and soon reached a second edition. 
As soon as a French translation of the Histor y of Innocent LL. 
and of An Account of the Institutions and Customs of the Church 
in the Middle Ages was published, the approbation of the 
learned throughout Catholic Europe gave to these two noble 
monuments raised by a Protestant minister for the justification 
and glory of the C hurch and one of her most illustrious pontifls, 
a place in the first rank amongst those works which in our 
times have contributed to the restoration of historical studies. 

What a change has taken place in historical science! In- 
stead of a narrow, partial, and malevolent spirit, oversha- 
dowed by a dark cloud of anti-Catholic prejudices, we now 
meet with a calm yet strict spirit of impartiality, a love of 
justice, an earnest searching after truth, together with a feel- 
ing of fidelity which can appreciate virtue and courage even 
in men whose opinions differ from those of the historian. 

When we call to our minds the fact that the present ge- 
neration has learned and does even now learn history, and 
especially Church history, from none but Voltaire, Sismondi, 
Dulaure, Segur, Augustin Thierry, Michelet, Des Michels, 
Lavallée, and Henry Martin, how can we be astouiahed that 
so many false and erroneous judgments should continue pre- 
dominant, that a mass of unfounded prejudices should have 
taken deep root, that odious calumnies and the most reyolt- 
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ingly unjust opinions should prevail with regard to those noble 
institutions and great men who, by so many ; sacrifices, labours, 
and so much blood, laid the foundations of that Christian 
civilisation which they now undeservedly enjoy? In order 
to understand the shameful alterations which have been made 
in history by those men who are its accredited writers in the 
eyes of the public and in the schools, it will suffice to compare 
Hurter’s opinion of the Church in the middle ages and of 
Innocent III. with those of the historians abovementioned. 
This instructive comparison may be found in my introduction 
to the /listory of Innocent J11.* 

If the historians and legists of the two last centuries 
(whom the historians, legists, journalists, and pamphleteers 
of our times have imitated, though with less spirit and learn- 
ing) have attacked with such fury what they call the super- 
stition of the middle ages, the prostration of reason, the 
absolute ascendency of the Church, the ambition of the 
Popes, their attempted usurpation of the temporal power of 
kings,—we may look on it as certain that such commonplace 
phrases have been and are now made use of only to disguise 
the hatred which the enemies of Catholicism bear towards it, 
on account of the influence which it exercises over society 
within legitimate bounds and in the free sphere of the insti- 
tutions of every age. From their works in present and by- 
gone times may we judge of these falsifiers of history. 

In public documents we perceive the same difference 
which distinguishes the faithful spirit of Hurter from that 
system of misrepresentation which our modern historians have 
adopted. We left Hurter at that part of our narrative when 
he had just been chosen President of the Consistory of Schafl- 
hausen. We will now state the events since that time: and 
in so doing we shall have another instance of the manner in 
which at all periods, and in every country, Protestants, radi- 

cals, and the supporters of revolutionary principles, under- 
stand the terms respect for liberty of conscience, that li- 
berty for which they have spilt torrents of blood. The 

success obtained throughout Europe by the History of Pop 
Innocent ILI. and the Account of the Institutions and Customs 
of the Church in the Middle Ages, and the services done to 
the Catholic cause by these publications, drew down upon the 
author the jealousy and animosity of narrow-minded bigots 
among his own co-religionists and fellow-citizens. In 1859 
these wretched feelings found an opportunity of shewin 
themselves. In the autumn of the same year Hurter visite: 
Austria, Vienna, and Munich, and communicated to the pub- 


* See t. i. pp. Vie-Xxxiil, 
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lic the result of his observations in a work entitled An Ex- 
cursion to Vienna and Presburg. ‘The Protestants could not 
forgive Hurter for the favourable reception which he received 
throughout his travels; whilst the open manner in which he 
described the many observations which he had made in these 
Catholic countries, and particularly in the large Austrian 
abbeys, regarding, however, only the sciences, arts, and an- 
tiquities, greatly excited the anger of those persons whose 
intellectual horizon was bounded by the most vulgar preju- 
dices. The attachment which Hurter had always entertained 
towards his fellow-citizens, his many successful efforts to pro- 
mote their general and individual interests, had so concentrated 
and embittered the venom of ingratitude in these minds, that 
sooner or later it was sure to shew itself. Hurter was still 
at Vienna when he learned that a plot was secretly laid 
against him. He, however, would not give credit to the re- 
port; the consciousness of h: ving laboured for twenty years 
with disinterested zeal for his native town, for the public 
education in all branches, for the Church of his own canton 
and his fellow-clergy, rendered it impossible for him to enter- 
tain the slightest suspicion of any design against him. But 
the hour was approaching when the biographer of Inno- 
cent II]. was to exchange this sweet illusion for the harsh 
truth. God had his intentions in regard to Hurter, and was 
pleased that even the hatred of his enemies should promote 
their suecess. A visit which he had long promised to pay to 
the prioress of the Convent of St. Catherinenthal was fixed for 
St. Joseph's day, the anniversary of Hurter’s birth. He there- 
fore assisted at the holy sacrifice with his friend M. d’Enzen- 
berg, a Catholic. On this cccasion Hurter, as President of 
the Council, shewed such respect as common propriety re- 
quired. He went no further than this. Besides, the most 
ordinary prudence would have prevented him from shewing 
any mark of approbation of another worship in a church 
situated a league and a half from his native town: especially 
as he was aware that because a Catholic church had been built 
in Schafinausen, occasion had been taken therefrom to render 
him suspected for no other reason than that he had not op- 
posed it. It happened, however, that a countryman belonging 
to a Protestant congregation was in the church of St. Ca- 
therinenthal, and he very soon made a false statement to his 
pastor, according to which he had seen the President of the 
Consistory of Schaffhausen commit the most scandalous enor- 
mities, viz. that he had knelt during the elevation, that he had 
made the sign of the cross, and had taken holy water when 
leaving the church. ‘This clergyman made known this happy 
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discovery, and every one took great pains to conceal these 
reports from the person whom they particularly concerned, 
so that they were spread abroad over the whole town, 
whilst the president, who passed most of his time in his study, 
knew nothing of the matter: he only remarked that, whilst 
attending a fellow-clergyman’s funeral, great reserve and cold- 
ness was shewn towards him by individuals whom he always 
treated with the greatest regard. The next day, at a small 
meeting, the storm burst forth. At first they appeared to 
require nothing more than that he should explain the reports 
which were current, and this he did with truth and openness. 
Hurter, however, soon perceived that these inquiries were 
but a pretext for the bitter reproaches which they afterwards 
heaped upon him, and for the gross insults which they offered: 
he was obliged to break up the meeting. Those who were 
opposed to him organised there and then a party consisting 
of all the ministers in the canton, and in order to carry out 
their plans with greater success, they invited those persons 
upon whom they thought they could depend to a meeting 
held for the purpose; each one had his part assigned, and 
they were fully prepared to present themselves before the 
assembly with a united majority. We need not say that the 
president, now made fully aware of their intentions, did not 
appear there. He contented himself with sending a letter, 
so that his absence allowed them to give free and unlimited 
scope to their hatred and ingratitude. Young and old, Ra- 
tionalists and Pietists, the artful and the simple, were all una- 
nimous in asserting the most monstrous things against their 
chief minister, and in making the most ridiculous charges 
against the Catholic Church, accompanied by the strongest 
and most vehement protestations on the score of their own 
Protestantism. It is thus that we see on a small scale that 
which the history of the Church exhibits on a large one, 
whenever a sectarian spirit is leagued against her; it is then 
that the Pietist forgives the Rationalist his incredulity, and 
the Rationalist is willing to forget what he calls the confined 
views of the Pietist; in fine, these negative religions become 
united whenever there is an opportunity of attacking the 
Catholic Church, even indirectly. These men, therefore, who 
in reality were not agreed upon any single dogma, were ab- 
surd enough to put this question to the president, viz. Whe- 
ther he was really a Protestant in heart? If, as his answer, 
he had asked them to explain in precise terms what they 
meant by Protestantism, he would have given them a trouble- 
some task, or at least defended himself from their attacks. 
But from his great sincerity and generosity he disdained such 
VOL. V. Z 
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a subterfuge, and preferred the open declaration that he 
would not answer such a question; that whatever he had done 
up to that time as their pastor had been done openly before 
them all, and if in any single action there could be found any 
eround for accusation, he was ready to justify himself. On 
this head his opponents had indeed nothing to say. It was 
necessary, therefore, to manoeuvre in another way: this could 
be easily done. It consisted in the first place in calumniating 
him and raising suspicions against him by newspaper articles, 
and afterwards, in secret, by exciting the people; but the 
most effective means of ruining him was the political anti- 
pathy and personal ill-will (although undeserved) of a mem- 
ber of government who was fully competent to bias as he 
pleased his weak-minded colleagues. In justice to truth, 
however, let it be said that these odious plans were contrived 
by a bare majority of the Protestant clergy in the canton of 
Schaffhausen; whilst an imposing minority adhered firmly to 
the president with that friendship and respect which always 
continued, and induced them on every occasion to seek the 
restoration of peace. This they were never able to obtain, and 
the consequence was, they are even now suffering the effects 
of their attachment, from the contempt and disdain of their 
colleagues, who are mostly Pietists, and who pursue them 
with that implacable amas with which Pietism knows hew 
to pursue in secret those whom it wishes to destroy. 
Although always disposed to seek a reconciliation by any 
concession that his honour would permit, Hurter saw his good 
intentions continually thwarted by the tricks and artifices 
which his opponents substituted in place of a sincere desire 
for peace. At length, after having borne every thing with an 
imperturbable sang froid and in complete silence, and after 
having constantly acted on the defensive, he felt that the 
moment was come for him to speak. This he did in the 
month of October 1840, in a pamphlet, which began with an 
exposition of the events and the various labours of his life. 
He then exposed the intrigues of his opponents, and he anni- 
hilated them, as it were, by the vigour of his language, bril- 
liancy of his style, strength of his proofs, and the lively 
sallies of his wit. The title of the pamphlet is, President 
flurter and his pretended Colleagues. Ue afterwards went 
to Munich. But scarcely had he returned to his country 
when the hand of God was heavy upon him, and such trials 
were sent him both for body and soul as his almighty power 
could alone enable him to support. <A daughter, seventeen 
years of age, who had accompanied him in his travels, a girl 
in tlie full bloom of health, lively, clever, and high-spirited, 
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was taken ill ten days after his return, of a complaint which 
no doubt had been caught at Munich. Nine weeks of sorrow 
were spent in alternate hopes and fears; during this interval 
the sickness extended to all his family, and on the feast of 
St. Francis, 1840, the president himself was seized with it. 
Weakened as he was both in mind and body, he was informed 
by his physician that his youngest daughter, a girl of angelic 
goodness of heart, obedience, gentleness, and cheerfulness, 
constant desire to oblige, and, moreover, endowed with a 
most gifted mind, had fallen a victim to the disease without 
his having even heard of her illness ; and two days after this 
the death of his eldest daughter was ‘announced tohim. The 
afflicted parent had not even the consolation of beholding once 
more his dearly beloved children, or of accompanying them to 
their last resting-place. Death often has power to reconcile 
hearts. It was not so in the present case. His old enemies, 
the Pietists and Radicals, used scandalous language towards 
him; but fortunately this was not known by Hurter till after- 
wards, when he had recovered greater strength of mind. 

A clergyman belonging to the party of the so-called piewx 
ventured to insert in a journal of his party an account of the 
origin of this contest, full of falsehoods and invectives. Hur- 
ter had long been proof against any personal assault, therefore 
this made no impression upon him; but when he came to 
that part in which his beloved daughter was assailed even in 
her tomb, his heart was broken. "He was again thrown on 
his bed of sorrow. The silence of the Protestant clergy 
when they heard of this, made it very evident to Hurter that 
the pastors of the canton of Schaffhausen would not discoun- 
tenance any outrage, however disgraceful, offered to their 
head. Up to the present time, the honour of the president 
had been intact throughout the whole of this contest 80 
wretchedly commenced. His fame had spread far bey ond 
the narrow limits of the almost imperceptible corner of the 

earth known by the name of the canton of Schaffhausen ; it 
was right, therefore, that his principal object thenceforth 
should be to preserve it from those stains which his unworthy 
co-religionists sought to cast upon it. Consequently, on the 
19th of March, 1841, twelve months after his visit to the 
church of St. Catharinenthal, he wrote a letter to the Council, 
in which he sent his resignation of the presidency and of the 
other offices which he held. Then, in order to be out of the 
way of the sincere entreaties of his friends and the hypocritica! 
solicitations of his enemies to induce him to withdraw his re- 
Signation, he retired to the Benedictine abbey of Rheingau 
situated in the neighbourhood; and he so planned it, that his 
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letter appeared the next day in the Schaffhausen Gazette and 
the Augsburg Universal Gazette, in order to remove any doubts 
of the fixedness of his resolution. In the midst of these 
events, where such shameful passions are seen, how can we 
refuse to recognise the hand of Providence withdrawing Hurter 
from those fetters that bound him, in order that hereafter he 
might use his liberty for other objects, and be brought within 
the bosom of the Church? Amid the persecutions with which 
his fellow-religionists assailed him, Hurter was an example to 
prove that, by asserting the truth in history, we are led to 
understand and maintain it in the times we live in. It is well 
known of what excessive violence, oppression, and plunder, 
Swiss Radicalism and Protestantism have been guilty towards 
the Catholic Church and her institutions. Scarcely had a 
fortnight elapsed since the ex-president’s retirement into pri- 
vate life, when the convents of Argovia, being plundered and 
publicly calumniated by their temporal and despoiling masters, 
sent a request to Hurter that he would refute a base and 
calumnious libel which the government of the canton of Ar- 
govia had published against them. Although he always 
espoused the cause of justice, even if his leisure hours would 
have admitted of it, still Hurter could not have taken this 
affair in hand in the position in which he was placed before 
his resignation. After it, however, he was able in six weeks 
to produce a work called Zhe Convents of Argovia and their 
Accusers. 

These afflicting trials had so affected Hurter’s health, that 
he was obliged to submit to a prolonged course of the waters. 
At length he again recovered that strength and repose of 
mind which were necessary to complete his great work on the 
age of Innocent II]. From the autumn of the year 1841 he 
devoted the whole of his time to this work; the last volume 
of the original German of the Account of the Institutions and 
Customs of the Church in the Middle Ages appeared in the 
course of the year 1842. 

Scarcely had he completed this great work, over which he 
had spent more than twenty years’ study, than he took up his 
pen in defence of Catholicism against the wicked and tyran- 
nical acts of his unworthy fellow-countrymen, the Protestant 
Radicals. Towards the end of 1842 he commenced, and in 
a few months concluded, a work entitled Persecutions of the 
Catholic Church in Switzerland, in which he completely ex- 
posed and stigmatised the barbarous policy of that pseudo- 
religious and political Liberalism which in Switzerland, as also 
in France, Belgium, Spain, and Ireland, disgraces the sacred 
name of Liberty by perjury and spoliation. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Hurter’s journey to Paris— His attempts to obtain the mediation of the French 
Government in favour of the Swiss Catholics—His opinion of the warfare of 
the French professors, legists, and journalists, and the Catholic Church—He 
leaves Paris, returns to Switzerland, and prepares for a journey to Italy. 


From this day God seems to have taken Hurter by the 
hand to conduct him into the bosom of the Church. In 
inspiring him with the thought of making a journey to Paris, 
He left him open to an influence that was perhaps the most 
decisive of that important event, his conversion. He arrived 
in Paris in the month of May, 1843. Apart from that curi- 
osity which usually draws strangers to this capital, the his- 
torian of Innocent III. longed to see that country, those 
men who had shewn the most lively and sincere sympathy 
with his character and labours, and who had moreover, by 
translating his works, given them the approval of that Euro- 
pean judgment, without whose approbation the most remark- 
able writings live and die in their own locality. It may be 
said with truth, that Hurter found more friends and ad- 
mirers at Paris than amongst his fellow-citizens ; for France 
was to him like his native country, where his soul and intel- 
lect were in unison with the soul and intellect of that Catholic 
land. 

Being guided in every circumstance of life by an ardent 
desire to see justice, truth, and liberty triumph, Hurter 
wished to render his journey to Paris useful by informing 
the French government of the position of the Catholics in 
Switzerland, viz. that they were a prey to oppression and 
pillage, and that France and Europe were exposed to danger 
by the violence of the federal pact, in consequence of the 
manoeuvres, the violence, and outrages committed in the 
name of an intolerant Protestantism and anti-social Radicalism. 
Through the kindness of Monseigneur Fornari, the nuncio of 
the Holy See, Hurter was introduced to persons of high rank; 
he had likewise interviews with several of our statesmen, to 
whom he made known every fact which might enlist their 
sympathies in favour of the Swiss Catholics. He was listened 
to with that respect which was due to his reputation, to his 
character, and to the noble disinterestedness of his language 
and conduct; but the object in view was not attained. The 
author has heard him complain bitterly of the coldness and 
indifference of our statesmen with regard to the misfortunes 
and persecutions which befel our co-religionists in Switzer- 
land; and he, Protestant as he was, saw himself in a manner 
obliged to plead before a Catholic government the cause of 
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the Church, her rights, her institutions, and the security and 
liberty of our brethren. But our traveller had not as yet 
seen the end of his surprises and miscalculations in this 
country. 

The blood which France has shed, both at home and 
abroad, for the attainment of liberty, the institutions which at 
the cost of so many revolutions she has founded, the mission 
to establish liberty among the nations which she has claimed 
for fifty-five years, had induced Hurter to believe that he was 
now in the midst of a people who both loved and respected 
liberty. The veneration and respect in which the bishops and 
clergy of France are held throughout Europe, the crowd of 
French missionaries who in every part of the world devote 
their lives to the propagation of Christian civilisation, the 
numerous Catholic institutions and establishments which are 
founded in that country with an unceasing fruitfulness, the 
fame of its eloquent men who collect and rivet to the pulpits 
the most brilliant and crowded audiences ever seen, the fact 
of all the churches being insufficient to contain the crowds 
of faithful worshippers who are models of the most edifying 
piety,—all these circumstances could not fail to convince Hur- 
ter that he was now in the midst of a people who both loved 
and respected Catholicity. How great, then, was his surprise 
to hear our statesmen in both the Chambers, our professors in 
their public lectures, and our newspaper editors, proclaim to 
the world principles directly opposed to the most sacred of all 
liberties, that of conscience; to behold them refuse to the 
people the means of establishing a legal competition with the 
Government schools, and to the heads of families the advan- 
tage of intrusting their children to masters of their own choice; 
to see them contesting in a Christian country the liberty of 
worship and of serving the Church and society according to 
laws established by saints, and which have produced so many 
holy men; and lastly, to behold them display against religi- 
ous communities the prejudices, the hatred, and the renewed 
calumnies of those worst passions which agitated days gone 
by. The man who had come to claim the intervention of 
France against a bigotted, ignorant, and intolerant Protestant- 
ism, as well as against an anti-social Radicalism—this man 
beheld the same principles and the same men threatening to 
attack the rights and institutions of Catholicity in France 
itself. 

“ No!” exclaimed Hurter, ‘‘ this people knows not as yet 
how to love or respect liberty, but rather seeks to make use of 
it as a servile instrument of the passions of dominant parties, 
and not the inviolable right of every citizen, without distinc- 
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tion of religion or politics. They are not in the full enjoy- 
ment of liberty; they are but emancipated slaves.”’* 

Moreover, in the tribune of the Chambers, in the Govern- 
ment offices, in the daily press and pamphlets, our illustrious 
traveller saw the Church and the episcopacy denied the free 
exercise of those rights which his knowledge of history and 
Church-discipline had taught him to consider as a part of her 
very constitution; such as the right of free communication 
between one bishop and another, of convoking and assembling 
the clergy in their respective dioceses, of pronouncing publicly 
on all questions regarding Catholic interests, and of deciding 
on the advantages or disadvantages of religious communities 
to the Church ; he saw the public worship shackled on every 
side, and the bishops and clergy and the Church-teaching out- 
rageously calumniated and attacked in the lectures of the Go- 
vernment professors, in widely-diffused pamphlets, and in the 
newspapers of every description ; finally, he saw an organised 
system set on foot for the purpose of falsifying and perverting 
public opinion, of reviving old enmities, renewing prejudices 
long swept away by good sense and reason, and of stirring up 
the most shameful passions against the Church. 

“No!” exclaimed Hurter, “ this people knows not how to 
love or respect Catholicism; or rather, in this nation there 
exist two different peoples: the one, possessed of generous 
instincts, refined tastes, and of a due appreciation of truth, 
justice, and beauty, will always understand, respect, and love 
such a noble institution as that of the Catholic Church; the 
other, actuated by the vulgar instincts of animal egotism, and 
carried away by a love for material enjoyments, to which it is 
ever ready to sacrifice the Catholic Church, if she constrains 
them, and liberty itself, if the Church is to enjoy it. This, 
indeed, is not a Christian, but a pagan people.” With such 
sentiments as these was Hurter inspired during his stay at 
Paris, by the attacks which, at this time, made so much 
noise in the organ of the professors in the College of France, 
and in other journals in league with them. There were in 
Paris at the same time as Hurter two other strangers, both 
celebrated authors— Leopold Ranke, who wrote a //istory 
of the Papacy, and Cesare Cantu, who wrote the Universal 
History. These three joined in expressing their surprise that 
in modern France historical science should have had recourse 
to the expedients of ignorance and dishonesty. 

The very same language was held a short time ago by an 


* This fact is proved by the editor of the Annals of Christian Philosophy in 
the number for June 1843. 
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Anglican minister, who had come to France to examine into 
her intellectual and moral condition. 

Apostles of progress! you have thrown us back a century, 
and led us to the philosophical saturnalia of the Regency and 
Louis XV. ! 

Patriots! you boast of giving to France by your lights 
the supremacy of the world, whilst you cause us to be abused 
by foreigners, and make us descend from the high position 
which our genius had formerly attained for us. 

Fénélon has sketched in his masterly style the two dif- 
ferent kinds of minds personified by Hurter and these anti- 
Catholic writers. 

“The following remarks,” says he, ‘‘ are applicable to cer- 
tainmen. Jor example, we may meet with two persons who 
will easily deceive us. The one will have a more active and 
penetrating mind than the other; he will appear born a phi- 
losopher, a passionate admirer of truth and virtue, disin- 
terested and generous, and wholly occupied with the deepest 
speculations: but, observe him closely, you will find him 
puffed up with his own talent and wisdom, desirous of wis- 
dom and virtue in order to enrich his own mind, and thereby 
ornament and raise himself above others; this self-love unfits 
him for the discovery of real truth ; he wishes to be superior ; 
he dreads appearing to be betrayed into any error, and he 
exposes himself to error so much the more as he is solicitous 
to appear never to err. ‘The other, on the contrary, though 
possessing less talent, gives his whole mind to the study of 
truth and not of himself. He seeks a simple and direct path 
towards this truth without any self-complacency, but is rather 
secretly disposed to mistrust himself, to feel his own weakness, 
and to wish to be put in the right path. This latter, who 
appears to be behindhand, is infinitely less so than the other. 
In the one God sees a self-sufficiency which repels his aid 
and is not worthy of the truth ; whilst in the other He beholds 
that pious curiosity, that conviction of self-weakness and 
salutary docility, which is a preparation for faith.” 

Hurter left Paris in the July of 1843 to return to Switzer- 
land, but with the fixed determination of proceeding soon to 
Rome. The wishes which so many unknown friends had en- 
tertained, of seeing him enter the fold of the Church, became 
greater than ever now that, after his short stay amongst us, 
they could appreciate his simple, good, and faithful character, 
his uprightness of heart, and sincere love of truth and justice 
—all those good qualities which free the mind from any sec- 
tarian spirit, and conduce to form the Christian. One of his 
friends recommended his conversion to the prayers of the 
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archconfraternity for the conversion of sinners. Some others, 
amongst whom [ must mention one of the oldest and most 
venerable, the learned Bishop who graces the see of Stras- 
burg, Mgr. Raéss, had for many years begged of God that He 
would reward with the most precious gifts of his mercy the 
labours of the man who had written and already suffered in 
defence of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church. When 
we knew that Hurter was intending to visit the Holy City, 
we had a secret presentiment that the designs of Providence in 
favour of the historian of Innocent III. were on the eve ofa 
slorious accomplishment, and that the hour was drawing near 
when so many prayers would break asunder the last link of 
that chain which still held this Protestant historian bound to 
heresy. It was Bourdaloue who spoke the following noble 
words in the presence of Louis XIV. : 

** We have brethren according to the spirit, and perhaps 
according to the flesh, who, even now at the moment I address 
you, having wandered from the way of God, are in the way 
of perdition and in sin. God wills to resuscitate them by his 
grace; but at the same time He wills that we should solicit, 
intercede, and co-operate with Him in this spiritual resurrec- 
tion. He wills that we supplicate Him with ardour, and 
that by our prayers and tears we should in a manner force 
Him to grant our request. Otherwise He will not open the 
treasures of that great mercy which is the source of salvation 
and the conversion of great sinners. Thus, says St. Fulgen- 
tius, the Church would not have had a St. Paul, the vessel of 
election, if St. Stephen had not prayed; and I will add, that 
she would not have had St. Augustin, the Doctor of Grace, 
but for the tears of St. Monica. It was necessary that this 
zealous mother should undergo, if I may so express myself, 
the pains of a second childbirth to bring forth a son to God, 
and that the first martyr should pour out his blood as a prayer 
that his persecutor might become an Apostle of Jesus Christ. 
Now, what in these striking conversions appears miraculous 
is still occurring every day in regard to so many sinners upon 
whom God showers down his mercies, only because there are 
charitable souls who offer up sacrifices for them ; in this man- 
ner is Providence pleased to sanctify some by the help and 
mediation of others. Alas, my beloved hearers, how many 
lost and, as it were, abandoned souls are there in the world, 
because there is no one who prays for them or is interested 


in their behalf !’’* 


* Sermon sur l’éloignement de Dieu et le retour a Dieu. 
[To be concluded in our next. ] 
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No. II. | 
ST. PHILIP IN ENGLAND. | 
[urt.] | 


Saint Putxip came from the sunny South, 
From the streets of holy Rome ; 

His heart was on fire with the love of souls, 
And England gave him a home. 


He had never slept outside the town 
More than half his quiet life ; 

But his heart so burned, in heaven he turned 
A pilgrim and man of strife. 


Through many a land and o’er many a sea, 
With his staff and beads he came ; 

Men saw him not, but their hearts grew hot 
As though they were near a flame. 


In France and Spain, and in Polish towns, 

He planted his school of mirth ; 
In Mexico, and in rich Peru; 

Nay, in every nook of earth. 


He came himself, that travelling Saint, 
Felt, if not heard or seen; 

It was not enough his sons should be 
Like what Philip himself had been. 


Dear England he saw—its cold, cold hearts— 
Quoth he, What a burning shame 

That hearts so bold should be still so cold! 
Good truth, they have need of my flame! 


He came with his staff, he came with his beads ; 
You would know the old man by sight, 

If he were not a Saint who hides his face, 
And his virgin eyes so bright. 


Tell me if ever your heart of late 
Hath been strangely set on fire ; 
Have you been hardly patient with life, 
And looked on death with desire? 


Hath earth seemed dull, or your soul been full 
Until you were fain to cry ? 

Or have holy Names burnt you like flames, 
And you knew not how or why? 
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IIath sin seemed the easiest thing in the world 
To put at arm’s length from yourself? 

Hath Mary, sweet Mary, grown precious to you, 
Like a miser’s hidden pelf? 


If it so be, O listen to me! 
Beware, for Saint Philip is nigh ; 
At Jesu’s Name he hath lit his flame, 
And you felt him passing by. 


He is out on earth to spread Mary’s mirth, 
And that is—saving souls ; 

And happy are those on whom he throws 
But one of his burning coals. 


This is the way that Saint Philip works! 
He comes in the midst of your cares— 
He passes by, turns back on the sly, 
And catches you unawares. 


Light to your eyes, and song to your ears, 
A touch that pricks like a dart— 

*Tis Philip alone works in hearts of stone, 
And Mary taught him his art. 


Now down on your knees, good neighbours, please ; 
Thank our dear Lady for this— 

That Philip hath come to an English home 
With those winning ways of his. 


Ask him to stay full many a day, 
A hard-working Saint is he! 

And is it not true there is much to do 
In this land of liberty ? 


Now read me aright, good people, pray! 
Tis Philip himself is here ; 

Tis Philip’s flame more than Philip’s name 
That you all should prize so dear. 


For Philip’s sons are but Philip’s staff, 
A staff that he wieldeth still ; 

Good father he is to those sons of his, 
But a sire with a right strong will. 


He is not content his sons should be 
Like what their father hath been ; 

He works himself; he trusts no one else; 
He is here to-day, I ween. 


Bid him God speed! since the Roman Saint 
An Englishman fain would be ; 

Long may he bide by his new fireside, 
For a good merry Saint is he! g 
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Rebicws, 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. In Six 
Volumes. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey, Curate of Plumbland, Cumberland. Vols. I. 


and II, Longmans. 


Tue late Poet Laureate had occupied for many years so large 
a space in general estimation, that, after his removal from us, 
the literary public rather looked out for his memoirs; and, 
like the mother of Sisera, began to marvel that the wheels of 
such a chariot were so long in coming! Even now only two 
volumes of the series have as yet appeared ; and the editor 
apologises for his delay by an allusion “ to his hand having 
been often palsied through causes over which he had no con- 
trol.” We have been much amused, and yet somewhat dis- 
appointed, in the letters. ‘The first series, addressed to his 
friend John May, are as dull as ditch-water. Only let the 
reader fancy a sober gentleman, on the banks of Derwent- 
water, aping the magniloquence and solemnity of Sully in 
dictating his own memoirs, and committing to the waves of 
time page after page of a life utterly without remarkable 
incident ; commencing under the auspices of ‘* Beelzebub,” 
with a grave mention of that ‘ pavement” in his brimstone 
palace which is said to be made up of “ good resolutions !” 
These morbid and stupid recollections of his early life be- 
clouded the summer of 1820; but, as we get on in the book, 
his young correspondence at length appears, vivacious, racy, 
and laughable. ‘There is, in fact, nothing comparable to 
nature. A scholar upon stilts, describing, for the edification 
of posterity, his own wonderful capacity ab ovo, is neither 
more nor less than a goose in the gutter, with a taller head 
than the barn-door fowls around it. It is simplicity that 
attracts and delights. It is the absence of egotism that con- 
centrates attention. ‘The violet and nightingale are universal 
favourites, because the characteristics of both are retirement 
and humility. The world, however, as already intimated, 
wanted to know about Robert Southey ; and he, on his part, 
had not the slightest shadow of objection to gratify the most 
inordinate curiosity. 

His family might well have been let alone: it was com- 
monplace to the last degree. Stemmata quid faciant ? some 
person of ordinary sense should have whispered in the ear of 
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our hero. His grandmother was handsome, and his mother 
“much disfigured with the small-pox!” The latter brought 
him into the world in the city of Bristol, at “ half-past eight 
on the morning of Friday, the 12th day of August, in the year 
774.” Her nurse announced his appearance as that of “a 
creat ugly hoy!” and even Mrs. Southey herself confidentially 
told him afterwards, that when she saw ‘ what a great red 
creature he was, covered with rolls of fat, she thought she 
should never be able to love him!” Maternity, however, is 
a reflection of divine affection; for no waters can quench it. 
The boy squalled and grew like other children; went to sun- 
dry schools, waxed precocious in certain customary particu- 
lars, and enjoyed the patronage, if enjoyment it might be 
called, of an aunt of the half-blood—a Miss Tyler. This 
lady dwelt at Bath, had money at her own command, indulged 
in violent tempers, tyrannised over all her acquaintance, loved 
extravagant expenditure, and in an especial manner devoted 
her best sympathies to theatrical entertainments. Hence her 
young nephew, from a very early period, acquired predilec- 
tions for the stage; as also a perverted taste, manifesting itself 
in an over-estimate for that which appears gaudy, varnished, 
and superficial. Artificiality would have seized upon the 
whole helm of his mind had not there been happily a coun- 
teracting fondness for solitude,—for the hill-side, for the 
leafy glade, the meadow, the buttercup, the bee, and the bird. 
His father kept a shop in Wine Street, where the future poet 
had first seen the light, and to which the worthy citizens of 
our western metropolis were long fond of pointing. Dr. 
Southey, however, was under the wearisome hallucination that 
every stone step on which he had sat must have imbibed a 
sort of relative interest; as also that even the residences of 
his aunt ought to be particularised and described, since he 
had graced them with his presence. We felt vastly more 
amused at one of his early dreams about a Miss Palmer, when 
he thought that he was sitting with her, an urchin of eight 
years old, and the devil was introduced into her drawing-room 
as a morning visitor! ‘Such an appearance! for he was in 
his full costume of horns, black bat-wings, and cloven feet, 
with a long tail!” The boy melted into ghostly and bodily 
fear ; since she received him evidently as a chum of Aunt Tyler, 
“with perfect politeness, addressed him as dear Mr. Devil, 
desired the servant to put him a chair, and expressed her 
delight at being favoured with a call.” ‘There is character in 
this incident. One seems to see the current of ideas in an 
imitative child of three-feet stature; who had been at the 
play, heard people swear, listened to them, perhaps, when 
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they invoked the presence of his Satanic Majesty, and wit- 
nessed, it may be, some such scenical representation as this 
upon the stage. Miss Palmer invested her property more or 
less in the Bath and Bristol theatres, and was as intimate as 
ossible with Miss Tyler. The latter boarded and clothed 
little Robert Southey; and, for his amusement, hoarded an 
enormous collection of play-bills. These he was encouraged 
to prick with a pin, and so illuminate them letter after letter. 
He himself felt it to be a strange substitute for the natural 
and healthy sports of childhood, and would often remem- 
ber “the sort of dissatisfied and damping feeling which 
one of those handbills would give him a day or two after it 
had been finished and laid by. It was like an illumination 
when half the lamps are gone out.” His earlier notions of 
authorship, of course, took a dramatic form. Happily, how- 
ever, under this head, the blossoms of promise withered with- 
out producing permanent fruit. Books he became ardently 
fond of, being as anxious to read them as to possess them— 
tastes not always found in conjunction. A Welsh pedagogue, 
named Williams, took charge of him for four or five years 
after his aunt had removed from Bath to Bristol. His poetical 
spirit already began to move within him, under the inspira- 
tion of Tasso, Ariosto, and Spenser; the works of the first 
two being perused in miserable translations. The Arabian 
Nights, Josephus, the usual Greek and Latin classics, with an 
abridgment of Roman History, fed the flame. Heroic epistles 
and epics, to say nothing of satires and sundry strange con- 
ceptions of indescribable monstrosity, now floated before his 
mind, with visions of future fame such as no mortal ever 
realised. Such dreams, at all events, engendered an intense 
spirit of industry, so that literary composition became the 
delight of his life. He was destined for authorship without 
a doubt. At Westminster he formed as a lad several most 
important friendships; but also got into a scrape with the 
head-master, through starting a periodical, entitled The Fla- 
gellant! It only reached nine numbers, when a sarcastic 
attack upon corporal punishment roused the wrath of Dr. 
Vincent. Southey had scarcely tasted the rod at all in his 
own person; but in those days an offended Don was far too 
exalted a personage to be pacified with an apology. The 
delinquent was compelled to withdraw from the school, and 
launch at once on the wide world with very few resources. 
His father failed in business, and died of a broken heart 
in 1792; just about the period when the son was attempting 
to enter at Christ Church College, Oxford. The then Dean, 
Cyril Jackson, too much sympathised with Dr. Vincent to 
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allow the name of such an audacious innovator as the young 
author of The Flagellant to introduce disaffection, if not re- 
bellion, amongst his undergraduates. He was transferred in 
consequence to Balliol; where, upon going into residence, his 
nascent democracy appeared in a successful resistance to the 
absurdity of wearing hair-powder. The long vacation of 1793 
found him as a guest with his friend Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, 
at Brixton Causeway, in Surrey; at the extremity of whose 
garden, ‘and under the shade of four lofty linden-trees, 
Robert Southey commenced his Joan of Arc. Before that 
year was out he had committed to the flames ten thousand 
verses ; preserved as many more, which he evidently con- 
sidered worth preserving ; and written fifteen thousand be- 
side, of no value at all even in his own estimation. But 
what an amount of metrical rubbish for an Oxonian to distil 
from brains over which not twenty summers had flown! No 
wonder that quantity thenceforward so ran away with quality. 
The Rev. Herbert Hill, Chaplain to the British Factory at 
Lisbon, an uncle whom he never failed to love with almost 
more than filial gratitude, had hitherto provided for the ex- 
nenses of his education, both at school and college. It now 
transpired that, as a profession, the young man must look to 
the Anglican Church; which decision of his friends went 
sadly against the grain, even of conscience. He had no dis- 
position for clerical duties. When the bow of Apollo was 
not bent, during nearly the whole of a fine summer's day 
he was shooting wasps from horse-pistols loaded with sand. 
Within doors he was about as usefully employed in castle- 
building, if not at the foot of Helicon with a pen in his hand. 
The French Revolution, moreover, was unsettling many judg- 
ments much stronger than his own; and, as to whatever reli- 
gion he might at ‘this time have, it took the form of Unita- 
rianism. For some while, therefore, he thought of trying his 
hand as a physician, and attended not only medical lectures 
but ventured into dissecting-rooms. Here his disgust reached 
an extreme point; for his inclinations ‘ ‘pointed ever to litera- 
ture, as the needle to the north.” He then fed his imagina- 
tion with some shadowy chances of a reversion to an estate, 
which left him as empty as it found him. Nor did the hope 
of getting into a public office serve him in better stead ; for, 
as his biographer observes naively enough, * his republican 
views were so strong, and so freely expressed,” that there 
existed no possibility of his obtaining ‘any employment 
under a Tory ministry.” Now also it was that his acquaint- 
ance began with Coleridge, who had just started the fantastic 
scheme of Pantisocracy. This notable folly included a plan 
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of emigration to the New World, where various adventurers, 
with their wives, were to settle and purchase land. Contri- 
butions both of money and labour were to be arranged upon 
a common system. The ladies were to cook and perform all 
domestic offices. Many hours, it was calculated, might be 
afforded for social converse and refined pursuits. Pretty cot- 
tages were to be built with every attention to family proprie- 
ties and architectural fitness. ‘The three Misses Fricker were 
to be the Graces of the party ; Robert Lovell, son of a wealthy 
quaker, had already married one of them; the patriarch of 
Pantisocracy selected a second; and Southey was soon over 
head and ears in love with the third. Means for carrying out 
this romantic Utopia, we need scarcely say, were altogether 
wanting; yet Coleridge could assure Southey that, with re- 
gard to his American prospects, he made ‘the adamantine 
gate of democracy turn on its golden hinges to most sweet 
music!” No less than twenty-seven individuals enlisted their 
names as champions for fraternity, liberty, and equality. 
Southey, however, had not as yet divulged a syllable of all 
these affairs, whether of love or emigration, to his formidable 
aunt, Miss Tyler. It was at length necessary to be candid 
with her; and she at once turned him out of her house for 
ever. ‘ Lo and behold!” he exclaimed, in telling the tidings 
to his brother, “it was late in the evening,—a bitter wet 
night. I was penniless: the wind blew and the rain fell; 
and I had walked from Bath in the morning. Luckily, my 
father’s old greatcoat was at Lovell’s. I clapt it on, swal- 
lowed a glass of brandy, and set off back again. I met an old 
drunken man three miles on the road, and was obliged to drag 
him all the way to Bath, nine miles more! O Patience, 
Patience! thou hast often helped poor Robert Southey, but 
never didst thou stand him in more need than on Friday the 
17th of October, 1794.” It was his contemplated perpetra- 
tion of matrimony, as afterwards appeared, which set the anti- 
quated spinster on fire. 

And in truth, Wisdom at that period could hardly number 
him amongst her children. Even his uncle Hill had come 
over from Lisbon to propose, amongst other more reasonable 
plans, that his nephew should accompany him back to the 
Peninsula, and then return to England to qualify himself for 
the bar. He wished to wean him from Pantisocracy on the 
one hand, and his “ imprudent attachment” on the other. As 
to the first he succeeded. The ideal republic of a few mad- 
men of genius was to be tried first in Wales, before which 
proposed experiment the scheme died a natural death. Here- 
upon Coleridge and Southey fell into temporary disagreement ; 
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although sufficient glimmerings of sense remained to enable 
the latter to deliver a course of historical lectures at bristol, 
which procured him both cash and character. Joseph Cottle, 
the worthy bookseller, also offered him fifty guineas for the 
copyright of Joan of Arc; and no doubt these poetical pieces 
of gold helped to counteract the honest arguments of uncle 
Hill against espousing Miss Fricker. ‘The father of that young 
lady had carried on a manufactory of sugar-pans at Westbury ; 
where, having fallen into difficulties, he had recently died, 
leaving a widow and six children utterly unprovided for. Mr. 
Hill had fixed on the 14th November, 1795, as the day for 
leaving Bristol with his nephew ; who, before setting off, con- 
trived privately to meet his bride at Redcliff church, where he 
married her, and left her immediately after the ceremony. It 
was a touching passage in his life. He wrung her hand as 
they came down from the altar, and parted in mutual agony. 
She then suspended her wedding-ring round her neck, and 

reserved her maiden name until the report of their union 
had got abroad amongst the gossips. His motives and con- 
duct in so singular a transaction strike us as upon the whole 
both explicable and honourable. He felt that his beloved 
Edith could scarcely receive the slight pecuniary assistance 
which he intended to send her and her family without his 
being at least legally her husband. Another reason was that 
should any accident befal him on the voyage, the most vin- 
dictive relations would surrender their prejudices to the 
anguish of affection, and manifest all possible consolation to 
a virgin widow. At least he hoped they would do so, were 
the occasion to occur. His first residence at Lisbon was just 
long enough to season him against the fleas of Portugal. He 
acquired the Peninsular languages, and a taste also for their 
literature, which was turned to good account afterwards. His 
uncle still had to bemoan what he deemed a gross abuse of his 
talents; for both in politics and religion Southey remained 
at present as democratical and heterodox as ever. In six 
“aonths, he was on his passage home to publish his Leiters 
Jrom Spain and Portugal—write for the Monthly Magazine— 
pursue his Madoc as a vast epic poem—abuse William Pitt 
most unmercifully—compose tragedies, tales, and romances— 
commence what was subsequently to be styled Zhalaba the 
Destroyer—and prepare for the Bar! Non omnia possumus 
omnes, those who looked on might well exclaim, whilst they 


lifted up hands and eyes over 


A youth foredoom’d his uncle’s hopes to cross, 
Who penn’d his stanzas when he should engross ! 


Southey, in fact, loathed the law and London, where he knew 
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it was necessary he should reside in dragging through his 
legal education. His firm and fast friend, the Right Hon. 
C. W. W. Wynn, allowed him an annuity for some years 
of 160/., the prompt and noble fulfilment of a promise made 
during their college intimacy. Tor the bar, nevertheless, 
Southey was never intended. He laboured honestly to en- 
dure what Coke upon Lyttleton might term “ the flowery 
fields of contingent remainders,” or the more popular mys- 
teries of forensic practice. But it was in vain. Tor all legal 
knowledge his mind was an enormous and gay flower-pot, 
with its irremediable hole at the bottom. Every sort. of assist- 
ance was most generously proffered; until, with the consent 
if not the approval of his friends, the attempt was abandoned 
in despair. He seems to have shone meanwhile in metro- 
politan society, or at least that particular section of it in 
which he lived and moved. Godwin and Mary Woolstone- 
croft, together with Gilbert Wakefield and other similar 
spirits, were amongst his acquaintance. Even the followers 
of Priestley he could extol and descant upon ; which ought to 
have taught him charity in later years. After leaving Lon- 
don he settled at Westbury for twelve months. There he 
corresponded with Charles Lamb, and was in habits of most 
frequent and familiar intercourse with Sir Humphrey Davy, 
‘then in the flower and freshness of his youth.” ‘The con- 
ductors of the Anti-Jacobin now attacked him, and at least 
ruffled the surface of his temper. Sedentary habits too were 
impairing his health, which made him feel daily more and 
more nervous, leading him to faney that he might be suffering 
from some organic affection of the heart. His experience of 
the journey of life had further brought him rather bitterly to 
realise the force of Horace’s fine picture,—Dost equilem sedet 
atra Cura. 

Not but that Southey was altogether above any ambitious 
desire after riches. He merely sighed for competence,—and 
set that very modestly at an independent income of 3002. per 
annum. Indeed, connected with this modus in rebus, we ob- 
serve some of the best traits in his moral character. Never- 
theless, the mind of the most gifted man alive is not a mill 
endued with perpetual motion. Let any of our readers essay 
the composition of a single quarto volume, and they will soon 
discover where the thorn wears into the heart of literary 
mortals ; and how it is the beoksellers are described as quaft- 
ing port-wine out of the skulls of authors. It was essential 
that the parent of as many lines as would fill a moderate En- 
cyclopeedia should enjoy some change of scene, and he yearned 
to visit once more the beauties of Cintra and the Tagus, His 
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residence there in 1800-1 completely restored his health. 
Fresh dramatic plans had been formed. Madoc was com- 
pleted, and Thalaba published : a poem in stupid hexameters 
was commenced upon Mohammed ; and a History of Portugal 
was projected. On returning to England, thoughts about 
settling in Cumberland, resuming the study of the law, ob- 
taining a foreign consulship, writing Lyrical Ballads, and com- 
posing AKehama, necessarily occupied his mind, and would 
have driven any other person wild. His son declares that, 
taking into account his contributions to the Annual and 
Quarterly Reviews, “ he would unquestionably be found to 
have been one of the most voluminous writers In any age or 
any country.” An appointment as private secretary to Mr. 
Corry, then Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland, brought 
him in the pretty addition of 400/, Irish currency, or about 
300/. per annum in sterling money. The office could scarcely 
be deemed otherwise than a genteel sinecure ; and when his 
principal wanted to turn him into a tutor to his son, he re- 
signed it. The Chronicle of the Cid then occupied him, to- 
eether with Amadis of Gaul, and some gigantic schemes for 
a Bibliotheca Britannica. But the two volumes before us 
bring his memoirs down no further than his settlement at 
Greta Hall, Keswick, the formation of his friendship with Sir 
Walter Scott, and the close of the year 1805. We therefore 
reach a point from whence we may very fairly contemplate his 
genius and character. 

Notwithstanding the desultory fortunes of his earlier life, 
there were many happy circumstances which shaped and 
moulded him for what he afterwards became. It is our con- 
viction, that under more regular training he would have 
done very little indeed that could be called remarkable. 
The wings of his genius were not those of an eagle, whose 
upward flight no clouds or storms can impede, or whose swoop 
from the verge of a precipice no depth of the abyss can appal. 
He was a diligent student in the sense of being a rapid reader; 
an acute man of letters just falling into an era ready to hail, 
and admire, and moderately remunerate the first voluminous 
writer who should hit its taste between the wind and the 
water. The age had not become sufficiently enlightened to 
be hypercritical. Southey appeared before his contempora- 
ries with something, but not much, of the genuine poetical 
element in his composition. There was a touch of stage- 
effect about him from first to last. His literary costume was 
a coat of many colours ; too many, indeed, to be perfectly na- 
tural and endure the light of day. They shone rather as the 
aues of harlequin than those of an Iris; and generally stood 
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in need of candles, the glare of chandeliers, the pomp of an 
orchestra, or the adventitious decorations of side-scenes, such 
as were to be seen at Drury Lane, Covent Garden, or Vaux- 
hall. Each successive epic depended upon its size for a large 
share of the impression which for a time it undoubtedly made. 
It went up like an enormous Nassau balloon, and hung in the 
mid air as a wonderful spectacle, suspended, however, over the 
heads more than over the hearts of the beholders. It betrayed 
invention rather than imagination to bring forth Thalaba and 
the Curse of Kehama: and yet, who can deny the immense 
merit of these poems? ‘There are surely some passages in 
the last almost unparalleled, as passages merely, for power 
and pathos. ‘That, for example, which begins, “ They sin, 
who tell us Love can die,” &c. will last as long as the English 
language. Yet, taking the work as a whole, its dimensions 
evidently go for too much. ‘There is a material weight which 
oppresses the mind, instead of enlarging, elevating, or refining 
it. Mythology is something altogether distinct from nature, 
which after all must be the true poet’s world. If he resorts 
to any other, he writes for time, and not for immortality ; for 
the press, and not for posterity ; for loaves and fishes, but not for 
fame. Yet Southey, as we have already seen, sincerely liked 
nature ; nor would he have done any thing had he not. But 
it was not the first-rate love of first-rate genius. God’s fir- 
mament was not the dome of the temple of his glory. His 
aspirations were frequently of another kind. Diligence was 
to him what inspiration was to Milton. He proved himself a 
perfect helluo librorum; he filled his mind, and then let the 
waters flow. But there is an immense difference between a 
cistern, however capacious, and a perennial fountain. Still 
it must be admitted that he won a position in the world of 
letters, and maintained although he over-estimated it. We 
always liked his prose better than his poetry. It is more 
pure, more Anglo-Saxon, more facile as a channel of ideas, —- 
and in our humble judgment, with some few exceptions, will 
last longer. His perceptive faculty was also for many years 
in great strength and freshness. His memory, after he had 
left the law, obeyed every demand of its master, at all times 
and in all places, like a magic mirror. When to all these we 
again add his intense industry, his continual practical acting 
upon the old maxim, lege, lege,—aliquid herebit, there can 
be no hesitation in feeling that the late Poet Laureate was far 
from being an ordinary person. 

And when we look within, and mark him in his domestic 
privacy, we shall see still more to admire. His conversation 
was delightful, natural, equable, and yet various; although, 
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on some subjects, there were so many books piled upon his 
prains that, as was said of Dr. Kidd, they hardly knew how 
to move. He was reserved to certain persons, and never 
seems to have adopted the habit of acknowledging an obliga- 
tion when it was conferred. Favours of all sorts and sizes he 
received, as he did his gloves from a domestic, assuming them 
in dignified silence. Yet most assuredly they were not thrown 
away; for he used to say that his gratitude was wrapt up in 
a very warm bearskin: nor did his deeds belie his words. 
A more faithful friend, we believe, never breathed. As an 
affectionate relative he shone pre-eminently. With every 
respectable member of his family circle he was one in sym- 
pathy and love. Injuries or injustice manifested towards 
them touched the apple of his eye. When he had to struggle 
for the bread he ate, he imagined that a younger brother 
wanted about the sum he was to receive for Zhalaba; and 
the entire 115/. was proffered immediately and graciously. 
His mother and sister-in-law enjoyed their happiest home 
under his cheerful roof-tree. Amidst all his solicitudes and 
difficulties he never incurred a debt which he could not 
promptly pay: whilst his generosity and disinterestedness in 
money-matters quite equalled his justice. As a father, hus- 
band, and companion, his abilities and varied knowledge 
seemed to merge in the current of daily duty ; and there held 
in sweet solution, he seemed by those who knew him best to be 
even less admired than beloved. Hence never had a man more 
dutiful children, more attached consorts, or more faithful 
friends. His second lady is living; so that respectful absti- 
nence in observation may well be observed towards one who 
has proved that she is more than worthy of the name she now 
bears. His correspondence is very unequal; sometimes de- 
scriptive, light, and brilliant; but at other times sadly pon- 
derous and halting, not to say trifling, and occasionally inter- 
larded with vulgarisms and even oaths! The forthcoming 
volumes will be received with interest, we doubt not: yet his 
biographer will certainly do well to consult brevity rather than 
extension. 

__We must now draw the reverse of the medallion; but first 
will give an extract or two by way of specimen of the better 
portions of the letters before us. Here is a view of bull-feasts, 
worth reading for its novelty to those who judge of the terrors 
of a Spanish bull-fight by the ferocity of mad cattle in an 
English Smithfield. 


‘We are just returned from a bull-feast, and I write to you 
while the feelings occasioned by this spectacle are fresh. I had 
never before seen one. ‘The buffoonery of teasing bullocks at 
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Madrid was rather foolish than cruel, and its extreme folly excited 
laughter, as much at the spectators as the thing itself. This is 
widely different. The handbill was pompous :—‘ * Antonio de Cor- 
deiro, who had so distinguished himself last year, was again to 
perform. The entertainment would deserve the approbation of a 
generous public. ‘Ten bulls were to be killed, four to be tormented ; 

they were picked bulls, of the Marquis de ’s breed (f forget 
his name), and chosen out for their courage and ferocity.’ Yester- 
day the bull-fighters paraded the streets, as you may have seen 
rope-dancers and the ‘ equestrian troop’ at Bristol fair; they were 
strangely disfigured with masques; one fellow had a paunch’ and a 
Punch hump- back, and all were dressed in true tawdry style. Hot 
weather is always the season, and Sunday always the day, the 
amusement being cool and devout! At half after four it began: 
the hero was on horseback, and half a dozen men on foot to assist 
him; about ten more sat with pitchforks to defend themselves, 
ready when wanted: the bulls were all in the area till the amuse- 
ment opened ; they were not large, and not the same breed as in 
England; they had more the face of the cow than the short sulky 
look of gentlemen, —quict, harmless animals, whom a child might 
safely have played with, and a woman would have been ashamed to 
fear. So much for their ferocity! Courage, indeed, they possessed ; 

they attacked only in self-defence, and you would, like me, have 
been angry to see a fellow with a spear, provoking a bull whose 
horns were tipped with large balls, the brave beast, all bleeding with 
wounds, still facing him with reluctant resistance: once [ saw 
crackers stuck into his neck to irritate him, and heard them burst 
in his wounds; you will not wonder that I gave the Portuguese a 
hearty and honest English curse. It is not an affair of courage ; 
the horse is trained, the bull’s horns mufled, and half-a-dozen fel- 
lows, each ready to assist the other, and each with a cloak, on which 
the poor animal wastes his anger: they have the rails to leap over 
also, and they know that when they drop the cloak he aims always 





at that; there is, therefore, little danger of a bruise, and none of 


anything else. The amusement is, therefore, as cowardly as cruel. 
I saw nine killed: the first wound sickened Edith, and my own eyes 
were not always fixed upon the area. My curiosity was not, per- 
haps, strictly excusable, but the pain which I endured was assuredly 
penalty enough. ‘The fiercest of the whole was one of the four 
who were only tormented: two fellows on asses attacked him with 
goads, and he knocked them over and over with much spirit ; two 
more came on, standing each in the middle of a painted horse, ridi- 
culously enough—and I fancy those fellows will remember him 
for the next fortnight whenever they turn in bed—and their sham 
horses were broken to pieces. Three dogs were loosed at another 
bull, and effectually sickened. I hate bull- dogs; they are a surly, 
vicious breed, ever ready to attack, mischievous and malicious 
enough to deserve parliamentary praise from Mr. Wyndham and 
Mr. Canning.” 
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Here is an opinion on the morals of reviewing, from one 
who spent almost half his days in the occupation. The quo- 
tation includes Southey’s opinions of two of his most cele- 
brated contemporaries. 


«My dear Rickman,—Turner wrote to me and complained 
heavily of Scotch criticism, which he seems to feel too much. Such 
things only provoke me to interject, Fool! and Booby! seasoned 
with the participle damnatory; but as for being vexed at a review— 
I should as soon be fevered by a flea-bite! I sent him back a letter 
of encouragement and stimulant praise, for these rascals had so 
affected him as to slacken his industry. I look upon the invention 
of reviews to be the worst injury which literature has received since 
its revival. People formerly took up a book to learn from it, and 
with a feeling of respectful thankfulness to the man who had spent 
years in acquiring that knowledge which he communicates to them 
in a few hours; now they only look for faults. Every body is a 
critic, that is, every reader imagines himself superior to the author, 
and reads his book that he may censure it, not that he may improve 
DyYit. . « 2 « 

“You are in a great measure right about Coleridge; he is 
worse in body than you seem to believe, but the main cause lies in 
his own management of himself, or rather want of management. 
His mind is in a perpetual St. Vitus’s dance: eternal activity 
without action. At times he feels mortified that he should have 
done so little ; but this feeling never produces any exertion. I will 
begin to-morrow, he says; and thus he has been all his life long 
letting to-day slip. He has had no heavy calamities in life, and so 
contrives to be miserable about trifles. Poor fellow! there is no 
one thing which gives me so much pain as the witnessing such a 
waste of unequalled power. I knew one man resembling him, save 
that with equal genius he was actually a vicious man. 

‘Tf that man had had common prudence, he must have been the 
first man in this country, from his natural and social advantages, 
and as such we who knew him and loved him at school used to 
anticipate him. I learnt more from his conversation than any other 
man ever taught me, because the rain fell when the young plant was 
just germinating and wanted it most; and I learnt more morality 
by his example than any thing else could have taught me, for I saw 
him wither away. Ife is dead and buried at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and has left behind him nothing to keep his memory alive. A few 
individuals only remember him with a sort of horror and affection, 
which just serves to make them melancholy whenever they think of 
him or mention his name. This will not be the case with Coleridge; 
the disjecta membra will be found if he does not die early: but 
having so much to do, so many errors to weed out of the world 
which he is capable of eradicating, if he does die without doing his 
work, it would half break my heart, for no human being has had 
more talents allotted. 
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« Wordsworth will do better, and leave behind him a name 
unique in his way; he will rank among the very first poets, and 
probably possesses a mass of merits superior to all, except only 
Shakspeare. This is doing much; yet would he be a happier man 
if he did more.” 


Another acute criticism on another popular writer is the 
following : 

“T have read Scott’s poem* this evening, and like it much. 
It has the fault of mixed language which you mentioned, and which 
I expected; and it has the same obscurity, or, to speak more 
accurately, the same want of perspicuousness, as his Glenfinlas. I 
suspect that Scott did not write poetry enough when a boy,t for he 
has little command of language. His vocabulary of the obsolete is 
ample ; but in general his words march up stiffly, like half-trained 
recruits, —neither a natural walk, nor a measured march which 
practice has made natural. But I like his poem, for it is poetry, 
and in a company of strangers I would not mention that it had any 
faults. The beginning of the story is too like Coleridge’s Christa- 
bel, which he had seen; the very line, ‘ Jesu Maria, shield her 
well! is caught from it. When you see the Christabel, you will 
not doubt that Scott has imitated it; I do not think designedly, but 
the echo was in his ear, not for emulation, but propter amorem. 
This only refers to the beginning, which you will perceive attributes 
more of magic to the lady than seems in character with the rest of 
the story.” 


We shall not offend our readers with any specimens of 
Southey’s profanenesses or of his broad jesting, &c. They 
are as vulgar as they are shallow. Still it is not a little 
curious to hear him unwittingly testifying against his own 
anti-Catholic folly in such remarks as these: 


* The abuses, or main abuses, of printing spring from one evil, 
—it almost immediately makes authorship a trade. Per-sheeting 
was in use as early as Martin Luther’s time, who mentions the price 
—a curious fact. The Reformation did one great mischief; in de- 
stroying the monastic orders, it deprived us of the only bodies of 
men who could not possibly be injured by the change which litera- 
ture had undergone. They could have no peculium; they laboured 
hard for amusement ; the society had funds to spare for printing, 
and felt a pride in thus disposing of them for the reputation of their 
orders. We laugh at the ignorance of these orders, but the most 
worthless and most ignorant of them produced more works of eru- 
dition than all the English and all the Scotch universities since the 
Reformation ; and it is my firm belief, that a man will at this day 


* The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

+ ‘‘ This would seem, from Sir W. Scott’s Life, to be true. He mentions, in 
his Autobiography, having been a great reader of poetry, especially old ballads ; 
but does not speak of having written much, if any, in boyhood.”’ 
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find better society in a Benedictine monastery than he could at 
Cambridge ; certainly better than he could at Oxford.” 


Again he writes: 


«‘T have just received a good and valuable book from Lisbon, 
the Barbarorum Leges Antique, well and laboriously edited by a 
monk at Venice, in five folios, the last published in 1792. An ex- 
cellent work it appears to me, upon the slight inspection I have 
yet given it: one that by its patient labour reminds me of old times; 
such a book as monasteries do sometimes produce, but universities 
never.” 


But to return to Southey himself. There was an amazing 
narrowness of view about him in looking abroad upon the 
world, accompanied with the most self-condemning forgetful- 
ness as to what he had once been, what he had once thought, 
and written, and spoken. ‘The ostrich is said, when pursued, 
to thrust her head as a last resource into a bush, under the 
vain impression that since she sees no one, no one sees her, 
And so on sundry occasions acted the subject of these me- 
moirs, when his hunters with drawn swords were within reach 
of hisrear. The author of well-paid articles in the Quarterly 
Review, or of the voluminous History of the Peninsular War, 
as well as numberless similar publications, greater or smaller, 
had of course never heard of a vile affair entitled Wat Tyler, 
had never been a flaming democrat, had never dreamt of Pan- 
tisocracy, had never smelt of any Unitarian heresy, had never 
done otherwise than adore William Pitt, and with almost 
heathen homage worship the royal family! Such convenient 
obliviousness, in connexion with a really matchless memory, 
is either simply ridiculous, or it amounts to moral obliquity. 
No one objects to a fair change of opinion. ‘The emotions of 
youth become unsuited to riper years, just as the habiliments 
of the boy are too small for the person of the man. But 
whatever Southey wished to forget, he presumed to treat as 
though it had never happened: and this is neither more nor 
less than gross unfairness. Hence, instead of being a philoso- 
pher as he wished, he degenerated into a partisan. He not 
only descended from the mountain into the valley, but mingled 
with the mob of mankind, whether noble or ignoble, to 
struggle for paltry objects. We do not say that sheer selfish- 
ness had warped him altogether round from his former con- 
victions; yet we do say, that it would have been modest and 
gracious in him to have treated his opponents as those who 
were entitled to some consideration, remembering his own 
early republicanism, his antitrinitarianism, and, we may add, 
the kindness which he tells us he had so universally met with 
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from Catholics in Catholic countries. For these last, alas! 
even his tender mercies were cruel. Their religion he not 
merely rejected, but held in perfect abhorrence. Hear him 
addressing C. W. W. Wynn, under date of 2Ist February, 
1801 : “ Decidedly as my own principles lead to toleration, I 
yet think in the sufferance of Catholic converts and proselytism 
it has been carried too far. You might as well let a fire burn, 
or a pestilence spread, as suffer the propagation of Popery. 
I hate and abhor it from the bottom of my soul, and the only 
antidote is poison!” We have sneer upon sneer, during his 
residence in Portugal, not only at topics which an uninformed 
and prejudiced Protestant may be forgiven for not relishing, 
because not understanding, such as the oven of our Lady at 
Pombal, the statue of St. Christopher at Thomar, or the relics 
of Father Anthony at Torres Vedras, but even at ‘* the thorn 
from the Crown of Crucifixion and a drop of the Redemption 
blood.” Yet Southey at one time could believe in the casting 
of his nativity, in the spinal marrow of a dead man turning 
into a serpent, and in the existence of a unicorn not to be 
confounded with the rhinoceros! What he styled Popery he 
was in reality as ignorant about as the man in the moon ; ex- 
cept as to the good fruits which he acknowledged it to have 
produced on the agriculture of all Europe and the civilisation 
of Paraguay in South America! Might it not have occurred 
to a mind so inquisitive and discursive, to inquire and sift to 
the very bottom those principles which could have developed 
into such glorious results? Instead of retailing every idle 
legend which could only swell the pages of a book; instead 
of turning into ridicule dogmas which he had never examined, 
or at least never fathomed ; instead of maligning those who, 
upon his own admission, had never failed to treat himself with 
kindness and courtesy; he might surely have won a more 
verdant laurel, had he been just enough to listen to both sides 
of a question, and humble enough to suspect the ground of 
his own confidence where conscience told him he had never 
explored it. What a wise man, however, once said of ma- 
thematics may well apply to certain students in theology,— 
Plures mathematica sciunt, mathesin pauci. 

Doctor Southey, in fact, had no dogmatic religion whatso- 
ever. It is all vastly well for his biographer to tell us that he 
ascended from Socinianism to the altitudes of the Thirty-nine 
Articles! Blessed Alps are they, if, asa worthy clergyman, he 
means to allude to summits without fertility, and snows that 
never dissolve into any other streams than those which engender 
cretinism and the goitre! The Laureate did what he pleased, 
and believed just as much ashe liked,andnomore. His creed, 
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such as it was, neither embraced the eternity of future punish- 
ment nor the whole of the Athanasian symbol. Yet who so 
bigoted, or who so bitter, as the poetical pope of Derwent- 
water? His literary compassion towards all beside Roman 
Catholics had evidently borrowed its sunbeams from a right- 
eous recollection of his own early struggles for the ‘solid 
pudding ” of existence and the ‘‘ empty praise” of renown. 
Our cheeks glow with admiration at such a passage as the 
following :—‘* When Joan of Are was in the press, I had as 
many legitimate causes for unhappiness as any man need have, 
—uncertainty for the future, and immediate want, in the plain 
and literal meaning of the word. I often walked the streets 
at dinner-time for want of a dinner, when I had not eighteen 
pence for the ordinary, nor bread and cheese at my lodgings. 
But do not suppose that I thought of my dinner when | was 
walking. My head was full of what I was composing. When 
I lay down at night, I was planning my poem; and when | 
rose up in the morning, the poem was the first thought to 
which [ was awake. ‘The scanty profits of it I was then 
auticipating in my lodging- house bills for tea, bread, and 
butter, which amount to a formidable sum when a man has 
no resources!” All such endurance and resolution are noble 
qualities with which to brave the billows of this present 
world, and excite, through their recollection, our sympathies 
with those who are combating difficulty as we once did. But 
where is the wisdom of aiming at no higher objects? Small, 
therefore, was the circumference with which Southey bounded 
his real horizon. He could say, omnis in hoc sum for the body 
and the mind, but not for the soul of his fellow-creatures. 
Hence his religion was a mere narrow system, of which self 
was the centre. Nor could it well be otherwise. But this 
was not all: for as the Septuagint has it in Jeremias, ) capdia 
éotl Babeia kai advOpwros. In other words, his heart and 
inner man having but a low aim, the banners of his under- 
standing also waved low. ‘There was no upward march,— 
there were no high desires,—no lofty aspirations, in the genuine 
sense of that term. ‘The genius that might have soared, gro- 
velled far too often. He over-rated his own powers,—mistook 
acquisitions for originality,—and conceived that his intellectual 
stores formed an enormousarch overspanning a mighty stream. 
Alas! they were but like the bridge at Blenheim,—an archi- 
tectural Colossus of folly over the current of a wretched rivulet! 
Another age will weigh his claims upon general admiration 
with judicial accuracy. His Roderick the Last of the Goths 
will preserve him from sinking, no doubt ; and his name may 
hold a certain rank in the annals of literature for generations. 
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Yet, were his spirit to return amongst us, it would be reminded 
of an old Greek story told of Mercury. That deity, being 
desirous of ascertaining how he stood esteemed by mankind, 
one day looked into the shop of a statuary. He would not of 
course break ground at once upon his own image, but, takin 

up one of Jupiter, he asked, How much it was worth 2” the 
artist answered, “* Three obols.” ‘ And this of Juno, how 
much may it cost ?” the man replied, ‘‘ Oh, I must have four 
obols for that.” ‘But, dear me,” said the concealed inquirer, 
“there stands an image of Mercury; pray how much might 
you ask for that?” ‘As to that,” remarked the statuary, 
‘if you are in earnest about buying the other two, I will 
throw you Mercury into the bargain!” Requiescat m pace. 
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Latter-Day Pamphlets. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. No. 1. 
The Present Time. No. 2. Model Prisons. London, 
Chapman and Hall. 


It would be untrue to say that we feel no sympathy with 
Thomas Carlyle, or that we regard him with no respect, or 
that we owe him no debt of gratitude. Were it only that he 
furnishes a most instructive illustration of the impotence of 
unaided reason to cure the ills which it is acute enough to 
discern, his writings would deserve our sincere thanks. But 
we are indebted to him for larger benefits than this. Plunged 
as England and all Europe now are into the mire of scepticism 
in all things, both human and divine, it is of no little moment 
that some one of the unbelieving multitude should lift up his 
voice and cry, “ We know, believe, love, and do, nothing,” in 
tones which his fellow-sufferers cannot refuse to hear. It is 
well that, of the whole crowd of wanderers, some few at least 
should have eyes to see that an ignis fatuus is not a sunbeam, 
and that a surface-hardened bog is not a rock striking its 
foundations into the heart of the earth. It is well that men 
should imagine themselves prophets, though no word from 
heaven has ever entered their souls, if only their fancied inspi- 
ration impels them to stand up in the market-places and prove 
to their fellows that they are all besotted together, the victims of 
a delusion, and that the new paradise in which they dream that 
they will revel with joy, is little better than a pandemonium. 
This work no man has carried on with more energy and 
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success than Thomas Carlyle. With eyes blind as those of 
the blindest owl to all that comes from heaven, his twinkling, 
iercing orbs wander restlessly over the domain of earth, and 
find out that almost all men are idolaters and fools. While 
the prostrate multitude adores the golden image, the cunning 
Scot peers quietly beneath the drapery of the god, discerns 
the machinery with which it mimics the attributes of divinity, 
and cries out to the crowd, with taunts and bitter laughter, to 
come and behold the mysteries of the deity they have fondly 
worshipped. Ina country like this, where a superstitious and 
ignorant race are ever running to and fro, setting up, like the 
Athenians of old, some new altar to each fresh-found divinity, 
and at Jength, weary of their old idols, are crying out to 
some unknown god” to reveal a new gospel for these latter 
days, to christianise Christianity, to evangelise the Gospel, 
to catholicise Catholicism, and to deify man after man’s own 
devices ;——- in such a country, we may be thankful to every 
Carlyle who preaches in book, and leading article, and speech, 
and pamphlet, that a/l these things are idols; shams at the 
best, and ordinarily devils in the garb of angels of light, and 
aping the attributes of the Eternal God. 
With all his affectation, and though himself as essentially 
a sham as the hollowest of the idols he loves to shatter, we 
have no right to say that Mr. Carlyle is not honest in intention, 
or that he is conscious of his emptiness. Clever and witty as 
he is, he is not so clever as to know himself, or to be aware 
that he is but one impostor discoursing to his fellow-impostors. 
Doubtless he imagines that he can not only discern the disease 
of his patients, but also supply the remedies. With honest 
simplicity, he thinks he has a message from those mystic per- 
sonages whom he terms * the gods;” and that, though he has 
not yet sat down quietly to think within himself what that 
message is, still he is truly inspired by a divine afflatus, and is 
announcing the everlasting laws of truth to a bewildered gene- 
ration. If it were not so, he would be the prince of rogues, 
the most audacious of deceivers. If he had ever, in good serious 
earnest, determined to probe his preachings to the bottom, to 
strip them of their quaint phrases, their melodramatic exaggera- 
tions, their tiresome repetitions, and their fantastic punctuation ; 
and to ask himself, — not in the presence of the public which 
he laughs at, or of “ the gods” of whom he loves to make 
mention, but in the presence of God Himself,—what is the 
meaning of all that he is uttering, and what he can conscien- 
ously put in the place of all these shams which he denounces ; 
—if he would do this, there would remain for him a threefold 
alternative, of which we fear he has never yet contemplated 
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the possibility. Ile would either for ever hold his tongue, or 
he would become a Catholic, or he would degenerate into a 
conscious deceiver. If he would take the advice he so freely 
offers to others, and ask himself what there is that is genuine, 
living, real, spiritual, enduring, and divine, in any thing he 
has wherewith to sustain a dying age, he would pronounce 
himself as impudent a charlatan as ever puffed himself into 
notoriety by assailing the follies and infirmities of the fools 
and the weak. 

But this Mr. Carlyle has not done. Ever and anon he 
snatches up his trumpet, and blows a blast which splits our 
ears With its din, signifying to us at the same time that these 
thundering notes are a voice from ‘‘ the gods” to wretched 
humanity; but, alas! the celestial strain is but a noisy sound 
of earth; no message from heaven lingers in our souls: and 
when the echoes of the trumpeter have died away, all is still 
and death-like as before. ‘The world is without its new gospel 
still. Carlyle has nothing to say, except that we are all wrong 
together. ‘Take his various books and articles: after all, they 
are only a Germanised version of a saying of a certain King 
Solomon of old, ‘* Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” We have 
vot no further than to know that nobody knows any thing, 
can do any thing, or is worth any thing. 

Such is Mr. Carlyle’s last vaticination; a repetition of 
the old story, with the same impotence of conclusion as ever. 
After many pages of brilliant, acute, and witty exposure of 
the evil of the age, the glorious practical measure of cure is 
announced in a somewhat wearisome speech of some imaginary 
prime minister of England. And what is this remedy for these 
‘* Jatter days;” this gospel for the end of time; this new 
vivifying principle, which is to reanimate a defunct corpse, 
and restore to living energies that mighty fabric of society now 
dissolving into death? Oh, mouse, mouse! Oh, mountain, 
mountain! Never since man was made, did such a tiny, 
squeaking, laughable little creature come forth to the light of 
day, after such thundering reverberations from the parturient 
hills. Europe is to be regenerated by the prime minister’s 
sending all the starving poor to work on the wastes of Ireland, 
and, if they will not work, by his straightway shooting them off 
the face of the earth! This is the evangelical announcement 
of him who is the founder of that school whose glory it is that 
they are tz earnest; that they abhor shams; that every man 
has a work to do, which he is to do with all his might. ‘This 
is the oracle of one who is still a “hero,” worshipped by a 
select circle of adorers; who has impressed the very oddities 
of his phraseology upon his generation, and by many is 
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regarded as the very wisest and most practically-powerful 
man of his day. Are we not justified in saying that, what- 
ever Mr. Carlyle knows, he knows little of himself; and that 
if he did know himself, he would be the most impudent of 
impostors ? 

But let us examine this Carlylism a little in detail, and 
compare its pretensions with its works. Let us see with what 
skill and vigour Mr. Carlyle dissects the vagaries and theories 
of our time, and then bid him look around the universe, so far 
as it comes within his ken, and tell us where he expects to find 
a new life to infuse into the dying patient, of whose mortal 
disease he has given us the diagnosis with so masterly a hand. 

Apart from Germanised construction, oft-repeated and 
ingeniously coined phrases, and a punctuation as odd as its 
syntax, Mr. Carlyle’s theory, as incessantly expounded by him, 
consists of one view alone, which is tliis: that in all past ages 
of mankind, saving the most barbarous or anarchical, society 
has been held together by the dominion of the influential few, 
who, in common with the innumerable herd, have been pos- 
sessed, animated, and guided by certain mighty feelings and 
principles, in obedience to which they have lived a genuine, 
honest life, each in their state, every man being what he pre- 
tended to be, filling a station which he was competent to fill, 
and the ruler as reverently venerating certain principles and 
ideas as the simplest of the multitude whom he ruled, either 
by the force of his soul or the weight of his arm. hat these 
principles and feelings have been, Mr. Carlyle fails to inform 
us. Rigorously examined, they were no more based upon 
certain objective divine realities than the hollowest of modern 
visions which he delights to denounce. ‘Their only difference 
from the popular platitudes of the day lay in this, that the old 
passions and ideas ruled their votaries far more influentially 
than these platitudes rule us, and that they corresponded with 
the real nature of the human heart when left to its own natural 
action, and not educated into self-deception by the senseless 
cant and unreal phantoms of a heartless generation. 

Testing all men and ages by these notions, Mr. Carlyle 
regards with equal reverence, real or feigned, men of the 
most opposite characters and principles, as eternally contra- 
dictory to one another as light to darkness, and agreeing only 
in being energetic, determined minds, intensely possessed with 
certain ideas, and endowed with an indomitable courage for 
their propagation among men. Hence he scorns the superfi- 
clal decencies of these “latter days.” He perceives that all 
the secular ideas which formerly ruled among men remain now 
but in words, and that Europe and America alike re-echo 
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with the chattering of cant, and are made nauseous with the 
presumption of self-deceivers. Whatever once was good and 
great, he sees that it all is gone. ‘The influence of religious 
creeds (as he views them) is gone. Political creeds are gone. 
The old bonds of society are gone. The only living power 
that yet sways the world, is money. ‘The only faith that is 
yet believed in, is the money creed, the system of political 
economy, which is in fact no living, moulding, or life-giving 
system, but a mere knowledge of the laws of supply and de- 
mand,—a system whose one only pervading rule it is to let all 
things take their chance, leaving mankind, as one boundless 
multitude of individuals, to go their ways among one another, 
to and fro, backwards and forwards, pushing, and jostling, 
and trampling on each other, just as any thing is to be got in 
the way of buying and selling,—a gospel of mammon, heed- 
less alike of authority and anarchy, of brotherhood and filial 
duties, recking only of the body, and forgetting that each 
body has a soul, a God, and an eternity hereafter. 

Seldom has Mr. Carlyle portrayed in clearer lights this 
universal tendency to the disruption of the social fabric than 
in these Latter-Day Pamphlets. With various exaggerations, 
it may be, but still with substantial truth, he places before the 
eye of the mind the undeniable fact, that the old ties which 
bound man and man together have been long undergoing a 
gradual process of loosening. There is scarcely a solitary 
bond of recognised and venerated relationship now remain- 
ing unbroken. Nations are resolving into their individual 
elements, no man knowing how to govern or how to obey. 
Democracy can work but one result. All things are left to 
take their course, the ultimate appeal resting with a huge, 
monstrous, unwieldy body of myriads and myriads of voters, 
who own allegiance to no principles and no laws, either di- 
vine or human. Helpless confusion is the universal fact of 
the day, from decent England to wild, revolutionised France, 
Germany, and Italy; while the one ‘‘ model republic,” which 
glories that in itself is found the grand proof that pure de- 
mocracy is a possibility, is as barren of results beneficial to 
humanity as the most effete of the despotisms of Europe. 
Here is Mr. Carlyle’s opinion of the results of American 
democracy. We need scarcely observe that he is as igno- 
rant of the saving power of the Catholic Church in Ame- 
rica as of her influence in Europe. He knows secular and 
Protestant America alone. He is unconscious of the pro- 
gress of that mighty spiritual kingdom by whose advance 
alone can America be preserved from sharing in all the ills 
of Kurope. ‘To that mysterious influence which the Church 
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exercises upon every state in which she attains that position 
which is rapidly being conceded to her in the United States, 
Mr. Carlyle is blind as the blindest; and therefore what he 
here says must be taken as applying to the Americans only 
so far as they are untouched by this vivifying and preserving 

ower from God,—that power by which the secular as well 
as the spiritual prosperity of that young and extraordinary 
people can alone be guaranteed. Of this worldly America he 


thus writes: 


«Of America it would ill beseem any Englishman, and me per- 
haps as little as another, to speak unkindly, to speak unpatriotically, 
if any of us even felt so. Sure enough, America is a great, and in 
many respects a blessed and hopeful phenomenon. Sure enough, 
these hardy millions of Anglosaxon men prove themselves worthy of 
their genealogy ; and, with the axe and plough and hammer, if not 
yet with any much finer kind of implements, are triumphantly clear- 
ing out wide spaces, seedfields for the sustenance and refuge of man- 
kind, arenas for the future history of the world ;—doing, in their day 
and generation, a creditable and cheering feat under the sun. But 
as to a Model Republic, or a model anything, the wise among them- 
selves know too well that there is nothing to be said. Nay, the title 
hitherto to be a Commonwealth or Nation at all, among the cdvoe 
of the world, is, strictly considered, still a thing they are but striv- 
ing for, and indeed have not done much towards attaining. Their 
Constitution, such as it may be, was made here, not there; went 
over with them from the Old-Puritan English workshop, ready- 
made. Deduct what they carried with them from England ready- 
made, —their common English Language, and that same Constitu- 
tion, or rather clixir of constitutions, their inveterate and now, as it 
were, inborn reverence for the Constable's Staff; two quite immense 
attainments, which England had to spend much blood, and valiant 
sweat of brow and brain, for centuries long, in achieving ;—and 
what new elements of polity or nationhood, what noble new phasis 
of human arrangement, or social device worthy of Prometheus or of 
Epimetheus, yet comes to light in America? Cotton-crops and 
Indian corn and dollars come to light; and half a world of untilled 
land, where populations that respect the constable ean live, for the 
present, m7¢hout Government: this comes to light ; and the profound 
sorrow of all nobler hearts, here uttering itself as silent patient un- 
speakable ennui, there coming out as vague elegiae wailings, that 
there is still next to nothing more. ‘Anarchy plus a street-con- 
Stable :’ that also is anarchie to me, and other than quite lovely! 

“T foresee too that, long before the waste lands are full, the 
very street-constable, on these poor terms, will have become impos- 
sible: without the waste lands, as here in our Europe, I do not see 
how he could continue possible many weeks. Cease to brag to me of 
America, and its model institutions and constitutions. ‘To men in 
their sleep there is nothing granted in this world: nothing, or as 
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cood as nothing, to men that sit idly caucusing and ballotboxing on 
the graves of their heroic ancestors, saying “It is well, it is well ? 
Corn and bacon are granted; not a very ‘sublime boon, on such con- 
ditions; a boon moreover which, on such conditions, cannot last! 
No: America too will have to strain its energies, in quite other 
fashion than this ; to crack its sinews, and all but break its heart, as 
the rest of us have had to do, in thousandfold wrestle with the Py- 
thons and mud-demons, before it can become a habitation for the 
cods. America’s battle is yet to fight ; and we, sorrowful though 
nothing doubting, will wish her strength for it. New Spiritual 
Pythons, plenty of them; enormous Megatherions, as ugly as were 
ever born of mud, loom huge and hideous out of the twilight Future 
on America; and she will have her own agony and her own victory, 
hut on other terms than she is yet quite aware of. Uitherto she but 
ploughs and hammers, in a very successful manner; hitherto, in 
spite of her ‘roast-goose with apple- -sauce,’ she is not much, ‘ Roast- 
<oose with apple-sauce for the poorest working man :’ well surely 
that is something,—thanks to your respect for the street-constable, 
and to your continents of fertile waste land ;—but that, even if it 
could continue, is by no means enough; that is not even an instal- 
ment towards what will be required of you. My friend, brag not 
vet of our American cousins! Their quantity of cotton, dollars, 
industry and resources, I believe to be almost unspeakable ; but 
[ can by no means worship the like of these. What great human 
soul, what great thought, what great noble thing that one could 
worship, or loyally admire, has yet been produced there? None; 
the American cousins have yet done none of these things. ‘ What 
‘they have done?’ growls Smelfungus, tired of the subject : : § They 
‘have doubled their p opulation every twenty years. They have be- 
‘ gotten, with a rapidity beyond recorded example, Dp ighteet n Millions 

‘of the greatest bores ever seen in this world before : :—that, hitherto, 
‘is their feat in History !—And so we leave them, for the present ; 
and cannot predict the success of Democracy, on this side of the 
Atlantic, from their example.” 


Thus, too, he describes most amusingly the insensate 
shoutings with which the multitude *‘ inaugurates” the coming 
era of universal blessedness, little wotting that a de ath-wail 
would be a more fitting strain than a song of jubilee. 


“ Certainly it is a drama full of action, event fast following event ; 
in which curiosity finds endless scope, and there are interests at 
stake, enough to rivet the attention of all men simple and wise. 
Whereat the idle multitude lift up their voices, gratulating, eclebrat- 
ing sky-high; in rhyme and prose announcement, more than plen- 
tiful, that now the New Era, and long-expected Year One of Perfect 
Human Felicity has come. Glorious and immortal people, sublime 
French citizens, heroic barricades ; triumph of civil and religious 
liberty —O Heaven! one of the inevitablest private miseries, to an 
earnest man in such circumstances, is this multitudinous efflux of 
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»ratory and psalmody, from the universal foolish human throat ; 
drowning for the moment all reflection whatsoever, except the sor- 
-owful one that you are fallen in an evil, heavy-laden, long-eared 
ce, and must resignedly bear your part in the same. The front 
wall of your wretched old crazy dwelling, long denounced by you to 
110 purpose, having at last fairly folded itself over, and fallen pro- 
stéate into the street, the floors, as may happen, will still hang on by 
‘he mere beam-ends, and coherency of old carpentry, though in a 
sloping direction, and depend there till certain poor rusty nails and 
wormeaten dovetailings give way :—but is it cheering, in such cir- 
cumstances, that the whole household burst forth into celebrating 
che new joys of Jight and ventilation, liberty and picturesqueness of 
position, and thank God that now they have got a house to their 
mind? My dear household, cease singing and psalmodying; lay 
iside your fiddles, take out your work-implements, if you have any ; 
for i can say with confidence the laws of gravitation are still active, 
and rusty nails, wormeaten dovetailings, and secret coherency of old 
carpentry, are not the best basis for a household! — In the lanes of 
irish cities, 1 have heard say, the wretched people are sometimes 
round living, and perilously boiling their potatoes, on such swing- 
doors and inclined planes hanging on by the joist-ends; but I did 
not hear that they sang very much 1a celebration of such lodging. 
No, they slid gently about, sat near the back wall, and perilously 
»oiled their potatoes, in silence for the most part !—’” 


i 


But now let us ask Mr. Carlyle and his admirers to exer- 
cise upon themselves the same severity of criticism with which 
they probe the impostures of their fellows. Can Mr. Carlyle, 
yy any one of Ins devotees, honestly look the question in the 
iace, and not confess themselves as miserably helpless as the 
most powerless of the generation whose follies they delight 
to expose? If the vast structure of human society is now 
robbed of all its old animating principles, and destitute alike 
of © heroes” and * hero-worshippers,” where will they turn for 
the regeneration of our race? If monarchies and aristocracies 
are worn out, and democracy is au impossibility, and the 
young have usurped the rights of the old, and the laws of 
political economy are the only laws which men think it practi- 
cable to obey, and all our modern virtue is absorbed in one 
vague, dreamy, and often self-destructive benevolence, where, 
we have a right to ask, is the salvation of man, as a mere de- 
nizen of earth, to be sought for? Is nothing but anarchy 
possible 2? Is there no way out of our present distresses, but 
Y¥v sufiering them to accumulate unchecked until the whole 
system of uropean and American civilisation falls with one 
awtul crash, and man is left to emerge, by degrees, from bar- 
Xarism once more? If this is so, let it be confessed. Let 
Mr. Carlyle and other self-appointed prophets proclaim that 
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the only thing in which they are wiser than their fellows 
this, that they “know we are going to be ruined, while the peat 
in their madness are singing songs of triumph over their own 
destruction. Cold and wretched comforters are they other- 
wise; and far worse. They are deceivers, utterers of lies as 
pernicious as those they hold up to scorn,—of lies of conceal- 
ment, if not of statement,— because they lead their dupes to 
believe that to discern the existence of disease is the same 
thing as to work its cure, and that a man who is conscious 
that he is dying is therefore on the high road to recovery. 
Such, in fact, is the delusion fostered by Carlylism. Its 
votaries dream that if only we are all ‘ earnest” and not 
*‘ shams,” all must go well! Itarnest about what, they jonget 
to say; as though a passionate desire for life would save a 
dying man. What insufferable cant and folly, sndeed, 7 is < all 
this interminable talk about “shams,” and * aire and 

‘* earnestness,” and ‘* work that every man has todo”! What 
work? let us ask. ‘To shoot down the idle, forsooth, and set 
the tread-millagoing! And yet, compared to the average run 
of charlatans, both in and out of Parliament, Mr. Carlyle is a 
philosopher and a man of power and greatness. 


What, then, have we to offer by way of remedy for the 

ills we deplore? Can we restore the reign of realities any 
better than Mr. Carlyle? Not in any human way, we at 
once confess. Society, viewed as a human institution, cannot 
right itself. Democracy must take its chance. Political 
economy must have its day. Communism and Socialism must 
slay their tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands. No 
past age can be ‘‘ revived” in its politics or in its economics 
any more than in its arts and its manufactures. There is xo 
earthly means by which human nature can be taken as it is 
and ruled and guided to its own permanent well-being. We 
are as helpless as the most helpless of Carlylists so far as acts 
of Parliament, associations, decrees of Congresses, platform 
speeches, leading articles, and the influence a mere man, in 
any shape, can go. Human society in every age has run its 
course of successive rise, maturity, aud suicidal dow nfal; and 
such will be i. fate in our own, if human society is left to be 
its own saviour. We, at least, have no panacea to recom- 
mend to this bewildered generation in which our lot is cast. 
Man, as man, is incurable and ungovernable. 

Do we, therefore, believe that modern socicty has no hope 
remaining? Far from it; though we have no hope from mo- 
dern society dse/f. Mr. Carlyle, indeed, and his school, as 
well as the shams against whom he has sworn eternal enmity, 
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will smile when we say, that in the Catholic religion is to be 
found that social cure for the diseases of our times which we 
seek every where else in vain. Let not our non-Catholic 
readers deride the idea with contempt. Let them not assume 
that Catholics assert this only because they themselves are 
Catholics, that it is a mere result of our superstitious belief, 
of party spirit, or of shallow ignorance of the true troubles 
of our age. Let us be heard, not in our own defence, for we 
are not upon our trial; but while we state in a few words the 
outlines of a proof that the Catholic Church is as truly the 
saviour of society as the fountain of grace and eternal salva- 
tion to the soul. 

It is the unceasing burden of Mr. Carlyle’s lament, that 
there exists no longer any throne, or power, or principle, or 
tradition, to which man any longer pays fervent homage in 
this Western World. ‘There are none to rule man for his 
own good, because there are none to whom man sponta- 
neously defers as to a superior intelligence. Kings are play- 
actors, confessed as such by themselves; and democracy is 
a mere multitudinous aggregate of individuals, mighty in 
destroying, but impotent in governing. It is therefore the 
first requisite in any institution which claims to be a sustain- 
ing, living, and ruling power, that in some way or other it 
should correspond to the instincts of man’s nature, and be lov- 
ingly obeyed. Without loyalty there can be no government; 
and without government no society. But loyalty to earthly 
powers is extinct from the face of the earth. As politicians 
and economists we worship and yenerate nothing. The Ca- 
tholic Church alone retains this ancient sway over the soul of 
man. There is no loyalty remaining in existence save that 
which binds the hearts cf Catholics to their Church as a 
divine institution, and to the Supreme Pontiff as the repre- 
sentative of Almighty God. 

Here, indeed, men of the world, whether Carlylists or no, 
will meet us with a denial. They profess to believe that Ca- 
tholicism, as a ruling faith, as a system of living loyalty, is no 
more. ‘hey regard the Pope as a pious and respectable old 
gentleman, busied with his beads and prayers, fussy about 
ceremonies, and indulgences, and wax-lights, and relics, highly 
useful in his way in keeping old women and children and the 
uneducated mob in good order, but no more ruling in the 
heart and head of intelligent, courageous, and accomplished 
men than Sir Herbert Jenner Fust in England, or Louis Na- 
poleon in France. 

Yet we defy them to examine into the true state of Europe 
and America and to disprove our assertion, that, while all 
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else is perishing in decay, the living, ruling power of the 
Church over intellects and characters of every species and ip 
every clime is advancing with a march which none can gain- 
say. We defy them to adduce any parallel instance of the 
advance of any religious or pclitical creed in any age of the 
world under similar circumstances. We defy them to name 
any such token of mysterious and irresistible life as was sup- 
plied by that single interview between the late Pontiff and 
the Russian Czar. Was it ever known—as from private as 
well as public sources we know to have been the case in this 
instance—that the hanghtiest and most powerful monarch in 
the world, who had never before known failure, and whose 
willis as indomitable as his resources are enormous, should go 
in to bully in secret an old man, trembling on the verge of the 
crave, with scarcely a soldier he could call his own, and shoulé 
quail to the dust before the words of that feeble voice, aid po- 
sitively skulk away from the mysterious presence, a spec iacle 
of derision to the passers-by? If Catholicism is a defunct 
power, we call upon Protestants and unbelievers to account 
jor the trembling of the Emperor Nicholas before the rebukes 
of Pope Gregory XVI. 

Or again, how is it that those who would read the sien 
of the times are blind to the singular development of mora! 
strength which the Church has display ed in France and Ger- 
many amid the most violent of the convulsions which have 
been shaking those two great countries to their foundations ? 
So it was in Belgium at the time of its separation from Hol- 
land. ‘The moment the pressure of state-tyranny was dimin 
ished, the sudden uprising of the Church in all her energies 
proved that she still was instinct with her ancient life, and 
was as far from death as ever. At this moment there is lite- 
rally no united body upon earth—united, that is, for any pur- 
pose but destruction—which is animated by the one prin ciple, 
kindled by one fire of loyalty, or deliberately, unanimously, 
and perseveringly aiming at one end, save the mighty Church 
of Rome. What is the state of our own boasting England, in 
all things, whether politics, economics, literature, or art? Is 
there a token to be seen of the dominance of one solitary idea 
potent enough to bind men together and lead them to act in 
common? What is Fr rance, but one gigantic congeries of 
individuals, heaped together, like the ashes , rocks, and strag- 
gling verdure at the top of a volcano ? What is Germany, 
but a hot-bed for dreamers and revolutionists, a battle-tield 
for bloodless theorists and bloody armies? W hat i is America, 
but an enormous, half-cultivated | continent, in which the north, 
the west, and the south are prepared to go to war with one 
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another, they know not for what, except it be for slavery, 
the moment the increasing population fills up the uncultured 
soil? Yet, amid all these countries there is found one body 
of men, holding one faith, united bya loyalty to one sovereign, 
which burns with brighter lustre the more trying are that 
monarch’s reverses, aiming incessantly at the same ends, never 
discouraged by defeat, never growing listless after victory, and 
leagued together by a unity of feeling in all spiritual subjects 
which is rendered only the more wonderful by their boundless 
diversity of views in secular things. If these are not proofs 
that the Catholic idea still lives while all else perishes, we 
know not what ¢s a proof of life. Where is that one of those 
realities of other times which Mr. Carlyle delights to contrast 
with the shams of these ‘latter days,” which ever gave sucl 
undeniable signs of indestructible vitality? What loyalty to 
kings was ever like that now paid by myriads upon myriads to 
Pius IX., an exile from his temporal throne? What human 
power, when under secular reverses, ever exerted one thou- 
sandth part of that sway with which the Pope at this moment 
rules some hundreds of millions cof subjects from his retire- 
ment in a foreign land? The world in its folly may over- 
look these facts; but they who are within the Church, and 
feel her mysterious power at once to humble and to elevate 
the nature of man, know well that the little finger of Pius 1X. 
is more powerful than all the kings, and republics, and armies 
of Kurope and America; and that, while there is literally xo 
secular ruler left in this western world, the great spiritua! 
potentate was never served with more willing intellects and 
more affectionate hearts than at this very hour. 

And as the Catholic Church thus sustains herself amid the 
shock of ages, so does she impart a measure of her vitality to 
every people that flies to her embrace when all else is perish- 
ing. She alone has a constitution which can never be broken 
up, which her children do not even desire to reform. In that 
constitution lies her element of perpetual life. At this mo- 
ment it is precisely what it was eighteen hundred years ago; 
while the whole constitution of the western world has been 
overthrown three or four several times, and nothing else re- 
mains unchanged. Standing thus, the sole survivor amidst 
the crash of nations, she presents to them the type of eterna! 
permanence, and in her they see that at least there is some- 
thing left to bind them together and to teach them to respect 
laws, property, and morals. She teaches men that though 
they cannot unite in action on any consistent plan, union and 
government are not yet absolute impossibilities for wretched 
man. While the helpless impotence of ideas to encounter the 
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else is perishing in decay, the living, ruling power of the 
Church over intellects and characters of every species and ip 
every clime is advancing with a march which none can gain- 
say. ' We defy them to adduce any parallel instance of the 
advance of any religious or po litical creed in any age of the 
world under similar circumstances. We defy them to name 
any such token of mysterious and irresistible life as was sup- 
plied by that single interview between the late Pontiff and 
the Russian Czar. Was it ever known—as from private as 
well as public sources we know to have been the case in this 
instance—that the haunghtiest and most powerful monarch 1: 
the world, who had never before known failure, and duane 
will is as indomitable as his resources are enor mous, should go 
in to bully in secret an old man, trembling on the verge of the 
orave, with scarce ‘ly a soldier he ‘could call his own, and shouk 
quail to the dust before the words of that feeble voice, and po- 
sitively skulk away from the mysterious presence, a spectacle 
of derision to the passers-by? If Catholicism is a defunct 
power, we call upon Protestants and unbelievers to account? 
jor the trembling of the Emperor Nicholas before the rebukes 
of Pope Gregory XVI. 

Or again, how is it that those who would read the signs 
of the times are blind to the singular development of mora! 
strength which the Church has displayed in France and Ger- 
many amid the most violent of the convulsions which have 
been shaking those two great countries to their foundations ? 
So it was in Belgium at the time of its separation from Hol- 
land. The moment the pressure of state-tyranny was dimin- 
ished, the sudden uprising of the Church in al Il her energies 
proved that she still was instinct with her ancient life, and 
was as far from death as ever. At this moment there is lite- 
rally no united body upon earth—united, that is, for any pur- 
pose but destruction—which is animated by the one princi iple, 
kindled by one fire of loyalty, or deliberately, unanimously, 
and perseveringly aiming at one end, save the mighty Church 
of Rome. What is the state of our own boasting England, 
all things, whether politics, economies, literature, or art? I: 
there a token to be seen of the dominance of one solitary idea 
potent enough to bind men together and lead them to act in 
common? What is Fr rance, but one gigantic congeries of 
individuals, heaped together, like the ashes, rocks, and str ag- 
gling verdure at the top of a yoleano? What is Germany, 
but a hot-bed for dreamers and revolutionists, a battle-field 
for bloodless theorists and bloody armies ? What is America, 
but an enormous, half-cultivated continent, in which the north, 
the west, and the south are prepared to go to war with one 
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another, they know not for what, except it be for slavery, 
the moment the increasing population fills up the uncultured 
soil? Yet, amid all these countries there is found one body 
of men, holding one faith, united bya loyalty to one sovereign, 
which burns with brighter lustre the more trying are that 
monarch’s reverses, aiming incessantly at the same ends, never 
discouraged by defeat, never growing listless after victory, and 
leagued together by a unity of feeling in all spiritual subjects 
which is rendered only the more wonderful by their boundless 
diversity of views in secular things. If these are not proots 
that the Catholic idea still lives while all else perishes, we 
know not what és a proof of life. Where is that one of those 
realities of other times which Mr. Carlyle delights to contrast 
with the shams of these “latter days,” which ever gave such 
undeniable signs of indestructible vitality? What loyalty to 
kings was ever like that now paid by myriads upon myriads to 
Pius IX., an exile from his temporal throne? What human 
power, when under secular reverses, ever exerted one thou- 
sandth part of that sway with which the Pope at this moment 
rules some hundreds of millions of subjects from his retire- 
ment in a foreign land? The world in its folly may over- 
look these facts; but they who are within the Church, and 
feel her mysterious power at once to humble and to elevate 
the nature of man, know well that the little finger of Pius IX. 
is more powerful than all the kings, and republics, and armies 
of Kurope and America; and that, while there is literally xo 
secular ruler left in this western world, the great spiritua! 
potentate was never served with more willing intellects and 
more affectionate hearts than at this very hour. 

And as the Catholic Church thus sustains herself amid the 
shock of ages, so does she impart a measure of her vitality to 
every people that flies to her embrace when all else is perish- 
ing. She alone has a constitution which can never be broken 
up, which her children do not even desire to reform. In that 
constitution lies her element of perpetual life. At this mo- 
ment it is precisely what it was eighteen hundred years ago; 
while the whole constitution of the western world has been 
overthrown three or four several times, and nothing else re- 
mains unchanged. Standing thus, the sole survivor amidst 
the crash of nations, she presents to them the type of eternal 
permanence, and in her they see that at least there is some- 
thing left to bind them together and to teach them to respect 
laws, property, and morals. She teaches men that though 
they cannot unite in action on any consistent plan, union and 
government are not yet absolute impossibilities for wretched 
man. While the helpless impotence of ideas to encounter the 
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raging of physical foree, whether of despots or red republicans, 
is daily more and more palpable to the fondest of enthusiasts, 
they perceive that in her, ideas are more powerful than 
bayonets and cannon-balls, and that the heart can defy the 
stoutest arm. 

Nor does she interfere with this world’s ways in such a 
manner as to come into needless conflict with the interminable 
variations of human opinion. A man may be any thing on 
earth that he pleases, save in faith and morals, and yet be the 
most loyal of Catholics. Whatsocever be the turn taken by 
politics, the Church is prepared for all. They may turn as 
they please, and she will not interfere unless they interfere 
with her; she will ever be on the side of order and good 
governinent. 

Turn, then, to the poor; to those countless hosts who 
hold the destiny of the world in their hands, and before whom 
every earthly power trembles. She alone dreads them not. 
She opens her arms to embrace the rising multitudes. She 
looks to them, not as her natural foes, but as her natural 
strength. She is prepared at once to tame them, to rule 
them, to elevate them, and to elicit their warmest gratitude 
and love. What a wondrous fact is this! The poor man is 
dreaded by every authority on earth save the Catholic Church. 
Is it not a significant fact, a convincing fact ? and ought it not 
to be for all men a glorious fact? The world seeks its safety 
from the poor by flying from them; the Church finds both her 
safety and her crown in meeting them, in clasping them in 
her close embrace. And so will the future be shaped. Jf 
England stands, and another century finds us still numbered 
among the great nations of the earth, it will be because the 
Catholic Church has taken to her heart the enormous masses of 
our poor, and in the very extremity of our need has saved us 
from the consequences of our accursed love of gold, our infa- 
tuated pride, and our contempt for all that bears not the 
stamp of worldly respectability. And such, we trust, will be 
the event. ‘* Man’s necessity is God’s opportunity,” says a 
very wise old proverb; and we have a good hope that Protest- 
ant Kngland will at last acknowledge that the Catholic faith 
is from God, because she sees that faith redeeming her own 
deserted millions from the misery from which she herself is 
powerless to save them. 

Meanwhile, if Mr. Carlyle and his school do not learn to 
add real knowledge to their perception of the follies of the 
age, they will be counted among the vainest of the delusions 
of a self-deluding day, and men will almost forget that they 
ever existed. 
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MR. PUGIN AND THE “ RAMBLER.” 


Some Remarks on the Articles which have recently appeared 
in the “‘ Rambler,” relative to Ecclesiastical Architecture 


and Decoration. By A. Welby Pugin. London, Dolman. 


Turse ‘ Remarks”—which are not printed in Gothic letters 
—contain an extraordinary amount of misrepresentation, In- 
deed, did we not know how men are carried away by their 
feelings, we should have said it was hardly possible that an 
honourable man could so systematically pervert an opponent’s 
meaning, or attribute to him opinions and statements so com- 
pletely the reverse of those which he has really put forth. 
For instance, Mr. Pugin falls foul of the design for a Byzan- 
tine church which appeared in our January number, charging 
us with putting it forward as a “ model church,” in the face of 
our special statement that its pretensions were of the humblest 
kind. 

However, we are not about to expose Mr. Pugin’s deal- 
ings with us; they refute themselves: but we cannct let him 
go without a word or two on the tone of injured innocence 
which he thinks fit to assume with reference to his own treat- 
ment by English Catholics. If we are to believe his own 
account, he is the most ill-used individual in the community. 
An adamantine fate has compelled him to live in a perpetual 
state of self-abnegation, making drawings which he detested, 
and building churches only to be the first to say they ought 
to be pulled down again. And no sooner has this stern des- 
tiny forced from his pencil the designs for these poor, naked, 
freezing buildings, than an avenging Nemesis has seized his 
hand and wrung from him patterns for stencilling their frigid 
surfaces with all manner of repulsive colours, to be a mark 
for the jests of ill-natured ‘‘ Ramblers” and for the scoffs of 
designers of three-half-penny paper-hangings. 

Really this is too bad from a gentleman who wrote in the 
Dublin Review two elaborate articles for the sole purpose of 
shewing what a glorious revival of the old architecture was 
taking place in England, and illustrated them with a long 
Series of illustrations from the very churches he himself was 
building, Surely it was enough for Mr. Pugin thus far to 
outstep the ordinary regulations of criticism, and to come for- 
ward as his own trumpeter. But that he should now turn 
round upon his employers and assure them that not one of 
these churches which were then erecting is fit to be seen, and 
that it is all their fault and not his, is a specimen of modesty 
Which is quite unrivalled. ‘I believe, as regards architec- 
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ture,” says Mr. Pugin, ‘few men have been so unfortunate 
as myself. Ihave passed my life in thinking of fine things, 
designing fine things, and realising very poor ones. I have 
never had the chance of producing a single fine ecclesiastical 
building except my own church, where I am both paymaster 
and architect; but every thing else, either for want of ade- 
quate funds or injudicious interference and control, or some 
other contingency, is more or less a failure.” 

Now, let us ask Mr. Pugin why he undertook and carried 
out these unfortunate churches, so sorely against the grain? 
If at the time when he erected them he was conscious of their 
demerits, why did he not throw up the affairs altogether ? 
What necessity was there for his lending his hand to ‘the de- 
gradation of an art which he regards almost as part of the 
Christian revelation 2 He was not forced in any way to build 
trumpery buildings, or to daub naked walls with ugly pat- 
terns. He was not a poor starving artist with scarcely a shil- 
ling in his purse to buy a loaf, and therefore constrained to 
do a deed which his soul abhorred. If he had refused to 
execute his employers’ wishes, other architects weuld have 
been found very willing to undertake their accomplishment. 

Still more unreasonable are such complaints from one who 
regards Gothic architecture as a sacred deposit, and speaks of 
it in much the same terms as St. Paul s speaks of the doctrines 
of the Gospel. It was doubly irrational in Mr. Pugin to Jend 
himself to these plasterings and paintings and proportionless 
fabrics, considering that he was at the very time the foremost 
in denouncing the “degrade d Italian buildings of modern archi- 
tects. Why did he “do evil that good might come?” Why 
did he set up church after church “only to decry it? Surely 
Gothic architecture might have expected reverent and lovi ing 
treatment from him. Surely —to mention one of his very last 
achievements—it was not from the author of the Contrasis 
that we should have expected such a production of carpentry 
as the organ-gallery which has been set up in St. George’s 
church in London. We have no doubt that this unfortunate 

gallery would find no more mercy from Mr. Pugin than from 
canal es; but then, why does he build such things ¢ ? 

But the amusing part of the matter is, that Mr. Pugin 
originally glorified himself for the very cheap ness ot the 
churches he now decries. In his articles in the Dublin Le- 
view we find no mention of the fetters in which he was work- 
ing , ho protest against its being supposed that he was building 

« model churches ;” but on the contrary, tempting accounts 
of the wonders that were to be got for small sums, enough 
to set the mouths of zealous church-builders watering. Tt 
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was marvellous how much was to be had for a few thousand 
pounds, Clergy and laity were amazed; and, seduced by the 
brilliant pictures of a perfect revival of ie glories of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, to be attained in the course 
of three or four years, by the simplest process in the world, 
they straightway rushed into bricks and mortar, and in many 
instances— burnt their fingers. 

Mr. Pugin, however, suffers the true secret of these failur 
to ooze out in the pamphlet before us. At p. 13 he adinits 
that it has not been his habit rigorously to confine himself to 
the sum specified by his employers, when he has made the 
designs which he has undertaken. When a church-builder 
has requested him to furnish drawings for a church of a cer- 
tain size and for a certain sum, instead of replying openly and 
fairly that the sum was too small, and, if it could not be in- 
creased, declining the work, he has indulged in all kinds of 
pleasing dreams, sketched plans and elevations which by ne 
possibility could be completed with the funds assigned, and 
then consented to cut down one feature after another til! 
the mere ‘‘ ghost” of the design remained. We should like to 
know what Mr. Pugin would say to persons who treated mim 
in this way. What would he say to his shoemaker, if he 
brought him home a pair of top-boots wh en he had ordered a 
pair of hight shoes? ‘* For ¢rue economy,” the man of momma 
might reply, “there is nothing like boots!” ‘* My good 
friend,” would Mr. P ugin retort, ‘‘ did I ask you to na. me¢ 
boots or shoes?” Mr. Pugin may account it degrading to be 
likened to a cobbler; but, nevertheless, a commission and an 
order are in reality one and the same thing; and when a man 
undertakes a work, he is bound to do that work and none 
other. What would Mr. Colburn and Mr. Bentley say to Mr. 
Disraeli, if they had agreed to give him so many hundred 
pounds for a novel, if the novelist quietly sent them in a ma- 
nuscript /listory of Europe, with the informatior that history 
was a much nobler thing than fiction ? 

Mr. Pugin also at leneth admits *‘ that the whole restoration 
has been a series of experiments ;” which is, in other words, 
the very statement we have repeatedly made in the Hambier, 
that modern Gothic art is not a living language; and that wi 
employ it without freedom and perfect knowledge, just as «@ 
schoolboy writes Latin. It is not our natural tongue, exqul- 
site as it is, and therefore we can but feel our way in attempt- 
ing to employ it; we can but copy what was done before us, 
having no confidence in our own grasp of its principles. Of 
course this is no reason w hy Gothic architecture should not be 
studied and made use of, any more than the fact that Greek 
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and Latin are dead languages is any reason for neglecting 
their study, or for not employing them where it is desirable, 
But it zs a reason for preserving great modesty In speaking 
of our own efforts.* These exaggerated eulogies which Mr, 
Pugin has passed upon his own works are only to be likened to 
a schoolboy’s comparison of his own Greek and Latin themes 
to the masterpieces of Demosthenes and Cicero. 

In his present Remarks Mr. Pugin particularly specifies as 
failures, the churches he has built in St. George’s Fields, at 
Nottingham, at Kirkham, at Hulme, and the chapels at Ushaw 
and Old Hall Green. His two sentences upon the Notting- 
ham church are, indeed, one of the coolest things we ever met 
with. THe tells us that ‘* Nottingham was spoilt by the style 
being restricted to lancet,—a period well suited to a Cistercian 
abbey in a secluded vale, but very unsuitable for the centre of 
a crowded town.” Why so? may we ask? In the ages when 
Gothic architecture flourished, did they build in one style in 
a secluded vale and in another in the thickly populated cities ? 
What on earth has the lancet style to do with secluded vales 
and Cistercian abbeys, seeing that when the lancet style was 
the living language of art, every church of every kind in every 
situation was built in that style? Loud would be the laughter 
of a Cistercian architect of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
could he appear again among his professing followers and 
hear them gravely tell him that a dark, gloomy, lancet-win- 
dowed building was the only thing he ought to have erected 
in his silent valley. Unfeigned would have been the bewil- 
derment of the architects of the cathedrals in the cities of 
York, Wells, Lincoln, or Salisbury, could they hear these 
nineteenth-century criticisms upon that style which they 
adopted where men were gathered together in the thickest 
crowds. 

And where was Mr. Pugin’s memory when, in his next 
words, he excused the darkness of the church at Nottingham 
on the ground of this unlucky lancet style? This is counting 
too much upon the ignorance of his readers. Are there no Jight 
churches remaining of this period of Gothic architecture ? Is 


* This desirable modesty has, in fact, been preserved by (we believe) all living 
Catholic architects, except Mr. Pugin. They have neither trumpeted their own 
designs while executing, nor decried them when completed. And, so far as we 
know, they have made it a point of conscience to plan their original designs with 
the distinct view of bringing them within the sums which have been specified for 
their cost. Mr. Pugin may further be assured, that in nothing has he done him- 
self more injury than in his occasional violent attacks (as in the present instance) 
upon the designs of his brother architects. He is distinguished in his profession 
for many merits ; why will he distinguish himself also for a disregard of those 
rules of professional courtesy, without which professional competition can never 
be an honourable and Christian rivalry ? 
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not, to name a few only, Salisbury cathedral a perfect lantern 
from the quantity of light that streams in from its windows ? 
Are the transepts of York Minster dark? Are the chapter- 
house and transepts at Lincoln dark? Is the Temple church 
in London dark? Is there any remaining old English. church 
in the same style, which, if filled with the same species of 
coloured glass as Nottingham, would be as dark as it is? Or, 
to cross the Channel, is the beautiful little seminary chapel at 
Bayeux dark? Is the church at Norrey, near Caen (one of 
the most exquisite of parish churches), dark? Is the church 
of St. Elisabeth at Marburg dark? And, still further, 
where, in Gothic times, can be pointed out an example of 
those extraordinary slits in the wall which Mr. Pugin has sub- 
stituted for windows in the transepts of Nottingham? Was 
it the fault of the clergy and others who paid for the church, 
that some of its windows were about twenty times as high as 
they are wide, and more like bow-and-arrow holes in an old 
castle than windows in a Christian church ? 

Equally amusing is it to remember that Mr. Pugin has 
built other town churches in this same lancet style, and that 
he has given sketches of them in his articles in the Dublin. 
Was it a “ prejudiced ecclesiastic,” or a ‘* furious committee- 
man,’ or a * liberal benefactor,” or a *‘ screw,” who insisted 
upon the use of lancet windows in all these? And are all 
these too dark besides ? 

But yet more bewildering still, in one of his Dublin ar- 
ticles Mr. Pugin gives three of his largest engravings of this 
very church at Nottingham, shewing the exterior, the interior 
of the chancel, and the ground-plan, and heralds them in with 
the following words: ‘ We introduce three engravings to 
illustrate the design of this church, which, when complete, 
will be the most perfect revival of a large parochial church that 
has yet been accomplished”! Surely the waters of Lethe must 
spring somewhere near St. Augustine’s at Ramsgate, and the 
zealous founder of that church, which we are assured is to be 
the one oasis in the desert, must daily quaff deep draughts 
of its entrancing stream. 

As to the notion Mr. Pugin here adopts, that one style 
of Gothic architecture is right for one kind of building and 
another for another, it is utterly irreconcilable with the prin- 
ciples of the old Gothie architects themselves. It is a mere 
Whim of modern times, unheard of until a section of antiqua- 
rians took to deifying the architecture of a certain three cen- 
turies, and seemed disposed to elevate it into a kind of eighth 
sacrament. It has become the fashion to class together the 
buildings of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries 
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by the one title of ‘ Gothic,” as most peop!e call them, while 
Mr. Pugin and a few others give them the fantastic name of 
‘6 pointed,”— on which name we shall say a word or two by 
and by. Now the undeniable fact is, that these buildings 
are really in three distinct styles, the last of which differs in 
spirit from the first much more than the first differed from the 
style which immediately preceded itself. ach of these three 
styles, also, had its day, and was entirely thrust aside when its 
successor came to maturity. In Edward the Third’s reign no 
one ever built a church in the style which had prevailed under 
ifenry the Third; and in Henry the Sixth’s time no architect 
would have dreamt of designing such buildings as had been 
universal either under Edward or Henry the ‘Third. On the 
contrary, the earlier “ Gothic” buildings were repeatedly 
pulled down, and edifices in the later styles set up in their 
place. Indeed, so unconscious were the medieval architects of 
each period that the style of their immediate predecessors had 
any claim upon their regards, that, if'a large church was left 
unfinished in one era, 1t was generally completed in the next 
without the faintest respect for the original design. One 
Gothic style was in fashion for one period; then a new Gothic 
style was all the rage. Tach generation thought its own 
novelty the perfect thing, and no more thought of walking in 
the steps of its progenitors than Mr. Pugin thinks of walking 
about the streets in a full-bottomed wig of the reign of George 
the First. Now, all the three styles are lumped together, as 
though they were originally one, and as though they had little 
or nothing in common with the style which immediately pre- 
ceded them; and we pick out one of these styles for one 
ehurch and another for another, as fancy takes us, and strut 
about in our borrowed plumes, boasting that we are reviving 
Gothic architecture. 

We have said that, in many respects, the latest of the 
Gothic styles is more unlike the earliest than the earliest 
is unlike the Norman or Byzantine style which it gradually 
supplanted. And we ask Mr. Pugin or any other “ pointed” 
writer to disprove the assertion. In some examples there is 
literally no difference worth mentioning between the ‘ early 
English” and the ‘f Norman,” except in the substitution of 
the pointed arch for the round, and the rounding of the abacus 
of the capitals. Every one of those grand features which 
form the characteristics of a large Gothie church (as also of 
modern Italian churches), and by which it was distinguished 
from the early Christian architecture, were introduced before 
the pointed arch was heard of in Europe. Germany and Italy 
abound with examples; but the English reader may see the 
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proof in the choir of Canterbury cathedral. In that magnifi- 
cet choir, Which is in fact almost a complete cathedral in 
‘tself, we see the idea of the Gothic and the modern cathedral 
completely perfected. Nothing has to be changed but the 
‘orms of some of the details. It is totally unlike an old Greek, 
Roman, or early Christian building in every one of its grand 
principles of construction. ‘The alteration of two or three 
points of detail is all that is needed to transform it into a 
“pointed” church. And the natural result follows, that, to 
the unprejudiced eye, a church half Norman half early Gothic 
is a far more harmonious whole than one of which one portion 
is early Gothic and the other late Gothic. The original plan 
aud conception of a vast Christian church remains the same in 
all; for, exeept in details aud ia the introduction of a solid 
stone screen, the latest Gothic cathedral is a mere copy of a 
Byzantine building; while in expression the early Gothic is as 
unlike the late Gothic building as can be conceived in two 
styles not radically opposed to one another. 

Nevertheless, a modern fashion has treated these three 
Gothic styles as if they were all one, indiscriminately employed 
by one or more generations of our ancestors; and, at length, 
the last stamp of unreality has been conferred upon the theory 
by the introduction of the term “pointed” as their appropriate 
designation. ‘The word ‘ Gothic,” as applied to these styles, 
unquestionably had no meaning at all. But then it did not 
pretend to have any. It was like such names as Smith, Baker, 
Green, or Brown, which nobody takes to be expressive of the 
vusiness or colour of the individuals who own the appellations. 
But the term ‘ pointed” is intreduced with the special view 
of giving these styles an appropriate designation. And herein 
lies its absurdity. It is not characteristic of the Gothic styles, 
Chey do use the pointed arch, it is true; and the Italian and 
Byzantine styles do not use it: but the Gothic is not the only 
pointed style. It did not even originate the pointed arch, 
Which was in use in the East among the Mahomedans 300 
years before it was adopted by Christian architects ; and 
Which is still to be seen as a prominent feature in Saracenic, 
Moorish, Arabian, Egyptian, Persian, and Indian buildings 
Without number. Pointed architecture,” therefore, includes 
the Mahometan mosque as well as the Christian church; and 
thus comprehends a class of structures which Mr. Pugin and 
others of the same school hold in nearly as much abomination 
as the immense majority of Catholic churches erected during 
the last 300 years, 

In truth, here is the true secret of Mr. Pugin’s exaggerated 
iotions of the value of those styles of architecture which he 
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exclusively upholds: he regards the Catholic Church of the 
last 300 years as in some sense fallen from her spiritual per- 
fections. The terms in which he speaks of the living Chureh, 
and especially of the Holy City, are such as we might have 
. e ° . | . . 

expected from a follower of Dr. Pusey. In living Catholicism 

littl lify hi What | lls * inally 
he can find little to edify him. iat he calls ‘‘ nominally 
Catholic countries” offend him as violently as the Protestant- 
1 f England. The Holy City is “ tl rerest of all trial 
ism of England. 1¢ Holy City is “ the severest of all trials 
for the faith of the neophyte.” Doubtless, if a man identifies 
pointed arches with good works, and a love of plain chant 
with doctrinal orthodoxy, he will be grievously scandalised 
every where in Catholic Christendom. And this is why Mr. 
Pugin speaks of the visible appearance of the Church in 
terms of such disgust and contempt. He judged her by a 
Protestant test, viz. by her accordance or disagreement with 
his personal tastes in externals. He went about hunting for 
Gothic arches, gorgeous furniture, and “ choral services” (by 
which he means services exclusively in Latin, and sung to the 
plain chant), and expecting to see bishops and priests looking 
as they do in many modern pictures, grim, stiff, and miserable; 
and of course he came away with an unfavourable impression, 
like those thousands of travellers who (he says) annually quit 
this country for the continent, and of whom “ few return with 
feelings of reverence for the religion of their ancestors, on 
account of the unfortunate garb in which it is presented to 
their view.” One word Mr. Pugin here omits which is neces- 
sary to make his statement a true one: he should have said, 
** Protestant travellers.”* 

Against this mode of sitting in judgment upon the Church 
and upon living Catholics, we cannot too strongly protest. It 
not only leads to conclusions the most false in fact, but it 
fosters an exaggerated notion of the importance of good taste 
in matters of religion, and a belief that the Church has actu- 
ally done wrong in adopting the peculiar externals which 
characterise her in modern times, No person can be more 
painfully sensitive than we are ourselves to sins against good 
taste in the outward clothing of religion. No person can be 
more alive to the torture of bad, theatrical music, or be more 

* As Mr. Pugin is greatly scandalised at the use of violins in churches, we 
must remind him that the saintly Fra Angelico painted even angels playing the 
fiddle in the courts of heaven. Mr. Pugin would have been equally scandalised, 
however, in the real Gothic times, as those who have studied them know well. 
What would he have said to a choir of monks saying their office in the indecorous 
postures, some lounging, some half asleep, some gossipping, in the picture from 
Richard the Second’s ‘* Book of Hours,’’ which may be seen in Dr. Rock’s Church 
of our Fathers? How does he also forgive the medieval painters on glass and 
in miniature, for so incessantly representing their buildings with round arches 
instead of pointed ones ? 
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cepelled by the trumpery which forms the staple of modern 
church-decoration. And few persons feel a deeper love for 
the beauties of Gothic art, or are more sensible to its exquisite 
serfections, or would be more grieved to see its study and its 
»ractical revival discontinued. But, nevertheless, we cannot 
presume to lay down laws of taste for the whole Christian 
world, or expect every Christian to see with our personal eyes. 
We cannot forget, that between the most faultless produc- 
tions of mortal genius and the humblest works of God, or the 
lowest degree of moral beauty, there is a far wider difference 
than between the toys of a child, or the trash of a French 
milliner, and the architectural and pictorial triumphs of the 
createst masters in their art. In the eyes of the angelic host 
and of the saints in glory, we are all babes together: they 
smile at ows raptures as we smile at the ecstatic delight of 
children over their playthings. Not, indeed, that they smile 
when they see us laying all the choicest treasures of the worlc. 
at the feet of our blessed Lord, and honouring his sacramental! 
Presence with the brightest works of human skill. Far from 
it: they rejoice to behold us doing what it is our duty to 
do. But yet, when they see us treating Art as though it 
vere the mistress, the instructress, and the guide of Religion, 
nstead of making it her handmaid; when they see us judging 
of the prosperity of the Catholic Church, not by the ortho- 
doxy of her children, the zeal of her clergy, and the irreproach- 
able lives of her religious, but by the forms of arches, the 
patterns of vestments, or the use of Gregorian or modern 
music ;—then, could they suffer sorrow in their abode of joy, 
they would weep to see such a perversion of truth into error, 
and such an abuse of the good things which have been given 
to us with which to serve our God. 


*. 
‘ 
. 
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Petri Lombardi Sententiarum Libri IV. ; neenon Divi Thome 
Aquinatis Summa Theologica. 4 vols. 4to. 

(uvres trés completes de Sainte Thérése. 4 vols. 4to. 

Pralectiones Theologica Joannis Perrone. 2 vols. 4to. 

Perpétuité de la Foi sur l’Eucharistie et sur la Confession. 
4 vols. Ato. 


At Montrouge, near the Barriére de l’Enfer, in Paris, is one 
of the most remarkable printing-establishments in the world, 
aud one of the many proofs which Paris gives of the untiring 
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and universal energy of the French clergy. We have for some 
time wished to give our readers a brief account of the produc- 
tions of these vast afeliers, both as a matter of curiosity and 
because they deserve to be far better known among English 
Catholics than they are at present. The Abbé Migne, wh 
is the director of the establishment, and to whom the merit of 
its organisation is due, is a priest of the diocese of Paris; anc 
he has undertaken the gigantic publication with a view ot 
placing in the hands of the Catholic clergy a complete series 
of the master-pieces of Christian literature. Every thing 
necessary for the publication of the books undertaken is donc 
within the establishment, including stereotyping and binding; 
and the price is placed at the lowest possible sum which wil! 
pay the expenses. A quarto volume of some 700 pages costs 
from six to eight or nine francs; so that, even to the English 
purchaser, when the expenses of carriage and custom- house 
dues are added to the original cost, the price is extraordinarils 
low.* 

The whole series of works which the Abbé Migne intends 
to publish in the series amounts to about ¢wo thousand volumes. 
The price of the whole, when purchased in single volumes, 
will reach about 6002. ; and when purchased in separate works, 
about 520/. ‘To the clergy who subscribe for the whole, but 
pay for each work as it appears, the entire price is about 
400/.; to those who pay for the whole in advance, the entire 
cost is cnly 2401. 

ra various sections of the Bibliotheque are the following : 

The Bible in different languages, with a complete series 
of rd in Biblical literature, such as dictionaries, grammars, 
atlases, analytical tables, concordances, &e. 

The works of the Fathers, Greek and Latin, amounting 
to about 900 volumes. 

. Councils, their complete history and acts, from the first 
at les usalem to the last in our own days. This section alone 
reaches about $0 volumes 

4. A complete body of Canon Law, including every thing 
that has proceeded from the Sovereign Pontiff, such as ency- 
clics, constitutions, bulls, induits, rescripts, hekei. letters, &e, 
from St. Peter to Pius IX. ; amounting to 150 vahiiaes. 

+. Theological Encyclopedias on the holy Scriptures, 
sacred philology, dogmatic and moral theology, rites, cere- 


* We should mention, for the information of those who are unacquainted witi 
the present duties on books, that there is a much higher duty paid at the Englis?: 
Custom-house on Latin and Greek works than on those in any modern languas 7 
On the Catholic clergy this tax is peculiarly oppressive, while the whole sum 
which it realises to the Government is extremely small, 
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monies and discipline, heresies, councils, archeology, &c, &c. ; 
in about 50 volumes. 

6. A series of liturgical works, in about 50 volumes. 

7. Ascetical works, in about 100 volumes. 

8. Lives of the Saints, in 100 volumes. 

9, Works on the duties of the Clergy, in 50 volumes. 

10. Catechetical works, in about 30 volumes. 

11. Controversial works of all ages and countries, in about 
100 volumes. 

12. Sacred Orators, in about GO volumes. 

13. Ecclesiastical and Universal Biography, in about 100 
volumes. 

14, Ecclesiastical History, in about 100 volumes. 

15, Ecclesiastical Geography, books of devotion, &c., to- 
gether with the writings of the greatest Catholic theologians 
since the age of the Fathers. 

Of this vast series many are already issued, and the pub- 
lication continues with all practicable speed. The works spe- 
cified at the head of the present notice are among those more 
recently published, and are now before us. The first includes 
the Sentences from which Peter Lombard derives his ordi- 
nary title, and the great work of the Angelic Doctor. ‘The 
second comprises all St. Theresa’s writings, among the res‘ 
many letters hitherto unpublished, and also the works of St. 
Peter of Alcantara, St. John of the Cross, and the Blessed 
John of Avila, the whole forming a series of the most cele- 
brated writings of the ascetic school of Spain. ‘The third con- 
sists of the Prelections delivered at Rome by one of the most 
celebrated of modern theologians, the Jesuit Father Perrone, 
a work already numbered among the standard books of the 
Church; and the fourth is a collection of writings on thy 
perpetuity of the faith of Catholics on all the points in 
Which Protestants deny the truth, including the Eucharist, 
Confession, the Church of Rome, the rule of faith, the pri- 
macy of the Pope, invocation of saints, purgatory, justifica- 
tion, and so forth, by various writers of celebrity, and forming 
a complete manual of controversy. | 

Taken as a whole, the publication of such an enormous 
series, under the direction and on the responsibility of a sing! 
individual, is a monument to the capacity for organisatio: 
which is one of the characteristics of the French people. Few 
persous in this country will probably be disposed to purchase 
the entire library promised by the energetic Abbé; but the 
collection is so complete that almost every educated Catholic, 
whether ecclesiastic or layman, will find several books included 
In its extent which he will be glad to possess. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Le Culte de Marie (Paris, Sagnier et Bray) will find favour in 
the eyes of many devout Catholics during the approaching “ Month 
of Mary.’”’ It is one of the most interesting and instructive books 
of the kind we know of, and unlike anything to be had at present 
in the English language. It includes an account of every kind of 
devotion connected with the Mother of God. The first part consists 
of the Offices, both from the Missal and Breviary, for all the festivals 
of our Lady, in Latin as well as French, the office for each feast 
being preceded by an historical account of its origin and progress, 
with appropriate devout elevations of the heart. Then follows the 
whole “ Office of the Blessed Virgin,” and the ‘* Little Office of the 
Immaculate Conception.’ After this the same plan is carried out 
in the case of all the litanies, hymns, canticles, antiphons, prayers, 
&e. which are in use in the Church in honour of Mary, the devo- 
tions being given in both Latin and French, together with a large 
amount of information respecting them. Lastly come notices of 
the confraternities, congregations, novenas, images, chaplets, &c. 
which are in use in honour of the Blessed Virgin, a list of the in- 
dulgences connected with her worship, the ordinary of the Mass, 
Vespers for Sundays, and Compline. The plan of the work is in- 
genious and excellent, and its execution good, and it can hardly fail 
to be a popular book of devotion. 


The second edition of The Spirit of Prayer, by a member of the 
Ursuline Community, Cork (Cork, O’Brien), is printed in a very 
readable type, and is altogether a much better looking book than 
we often see from a provincial publisher, whether in England or 
Ireland, Its intrinsic value is already known, and the present 
edition will probably not be the last. To one little point we must 
take exception:—why are the words “ merits alone’’ (at p. 5) 
printed in italics? These concessions to Protestant carpings at the 
Catholic doctrine respecting the merits of the saints, do no good; 
and when a peculiar emphasis is given to the expression before us, 
not in a dogmatic treatise but in a prayer to Almighty God, it 
seems as if there were xo sense in which a Christian prays to be 
heard through the merits of the saints. The very existence of 


Protestantism should be ignored in the intercourse between the soul 
and her God. 


Mr. Dolman has added to his series of catechisms a Catechism 
of Classical Mythology. The subject is one on which it is impos- 
sible to put the ordinary Protestant treatises into the hands of 
Catholic children. The present outline is well executed, and is one 
of the best of the series to which it belongs. 

The same publisher is putting forth a cheap issue of a series of 
American Catholic tales. The Sister of Charity is one of the last 
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published, and we believe has been very popular on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 


A French translation of Déllinger’s work on The Reformation 
and its Resulis has recently been published by Messrs. Gaume at 
Paris, which will bring the learned author’s researches within the 
reach of many English readers, among whom German is as yet 
much less known than French. The book is most striking in its 
proofs of the actual and instantancous results of the ‘* Reformation” 
upon almost every detail of human life and thought. These proofs 
are taken wholly from Protestant writers themselves. The “ Re- 
formation” is therefore judged by itself; and at atime when the 
English world is beginning to open its eyes to the true merits of 
that audacious imposture, "Dr. Dollinger’s extracts (which are very 
voluminous) must produce a powerful impression on every candid 
mind, ‘The High-Churech Anglican may, as he does, attempt to 
draw a distinction between the Lutheran and the Anglican Reforma- 
tion ; but the great fact remains the same, that both Lutheranism and 
Anglicanism are the result of a direct revolt against the Catholic 
Church as she existed at the moment of their rise. Englishmen 
glory in being a practical peopie, and judge all things by their 
results rather than in their principles. Let them, if they be honest 
as well as practical, judge this tree by its fruits. Its type is well 
known to the lovers of marvels in the vegetable world ; the upas- 
tree of Java is the true figure of that disastrous movement which 
spread morai and intellectual death throughout some of the fairest 
kingdoms of Europe. Melancthon, the most candid of his school, 
after describing (see vol. i. p. 357) the four classes into which he 
divides the ‘‘ Reformers,” thus speaks of the honest ones: ‘* There 
remains yet the fourth class, the elect, whose belief is founded on 
their personal convictions. These last are unhappily but very few 
in number.” Yet foolish England to this day accounts the men who 
rose up against Rome to have been for the most part saints ! 


In connexion with Dr. Déllinger’s work on the Reformation, we 
may refer to one or two other books recently published in France 
on the same subject. 

Bienfaits du Catholicisme dans la Société, par M. Y Abbé Pinard 
(Tours, Ad. Mame et C'*), is an interesting and popular account of 
some of the benefits conferred on society by Catholicity. The chief 
topics discussed are, the Catholic hierarchy, the village and town 
priests, the care of the poor, the last moments of the condemned, 
episcopal visitations, national and provincial councils, the Pope as 
the principle of unity, his influence on modern civilisation, general 
councils, the courage of missionaries and their civilising influences, 
the propagation of the faith and the preservation of children in 
China, communities in general, associations for charity, sisters of 
mercy and charity, the orders for the redemption of captives, monks 
of St. Bernard, teaching communities, the Benedictines, the brothers 
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and sisters of the Christian schools, the missionary communities, 
the Dominicans, and cloistered communities. 

Another is an Essai sur la Réforme Protestante, considerée sous les 
points de vue historique, sociale, philosophique, et théologique, by the 
Abbé Orsi, reprinted from the Encyclopédie Catholique. The author 
has devoted a chapter to each of the above points of view. In the 
first, he gives a sketch of the history of the Reformation in the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe. In the second, he shews that it has 
been the cause both of anarchy and despotism, and that it has been 
injurious to the peace, well-being, and morality of families; and he 
discusses its alleged influence on science, the arts, and industry. In 
the third chapter, he shews its influence on modern philosophy : 
and in the fourth, he enters into its theological relations. 

Le Livre de la Sagesse Eternelle, par le Bienheureux Henri Suso, 
is a valuable edition of a valuable book, as it contains a translation 
of the Introduction to the Life and Writings of Suso by the cele- 
brated Girres, late professor of history at the University of Munich, 
{00 pages in length. 


The little treatise of St. Lawrence Justinian, On the Fire of Divine 
Love, has just been translated from the Latin into French for the 
first time (Paris, Sagnier et Bray). It carries us back from the 
“ Reformation” not one hundred years, and serves to shew the per- 
fect identity of spirit which animates the Christian mind in all ages. 
it consists chiefly of a beautiful series of meditations, full of fervour 
and simplicity. 


From the fifteenth century we move forwards again to the nine- 
teenth. Mr, Maskell’s First Letter on the Present Position of the 
High-Church Party in the Church of England (Pickering) is one of 
the best ‘‘arguments”—to use a legal phrase—ever put forth by 
any one who was in the false position of High-Church Protestants. 
The great fact here proved by Mr. Maskell is as palpable to the 
observant Catholic as the existence of Great Britain itself, and it is 
a source of incessant wonder that any conscientious man can doubt 
it fora moment. Mr. Maskell has so clear a view of the Catholic 
truth that the Church of God is one, independent, and the only 
legitimate source of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, united with so equally 
clear a perception that the source of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
Established Church is purely secular, that we cannot look upon his 
First Letter as any thing less than an announcement of his in- 
tention of becoming a Catholic if the Gorham and Exeter case be 
decided in favour of Mr. Gorham. As this has been the decision, 
we shall be in no way surprised if Mr. Maskell is himself found 
within the fold of the Church when these lines come before our 
readers’ eyes. A postscript to this very able pamphlet contains the 
author’s remarks on the suggestions put forth by his brother clergy- 
man at the present juncture, and will afford not a little amusement 
to those who love to see fallacies knocked to pieces with masterly 
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«kill. Mr. Maskell treats Mr. Sewell’s sermon (of which, as we can 
say nothing worse, we will only say that it is as silly and as coolly 
false as Mr. Sewell’s usual writings) with undisguised contempt ; 

while he blows to the winds, with more respect but equal decision, 
the more respectable suggestions of a more respected opponent, 
Mr. Keble. 


M. Jules Gondon, well known for his fraternal interest in the 
affairs of English Catholics and the conversion of England, has 
published an energetic little work—Plus d’ Enseignement mixte—on 
the new Education Bill in France, based chiefly on the state of edu- 
cation in England and Ireland. If Mr. Fox’s proposed measure for 
setting up a secular system of education in every parish in England 
is carried out—and we fear it will pass the House of Commons at 
least—England will no longer be an example for the opponents of 

‘mixed education” to point to. The French question appears to 
“ to be a most delicate one, and we can venture no opinion upon 

; but we may safely recommend M. Gondon’s work as a powerful 

a csi against the new measure. 


Winckelmann’s History of Ancient Art among the Greeks, trans- 
tated by Mr. Lodge, an American, and republished in London by 
Chapman, is a book which needs no new recommendation. Winckel- 
mann is entitled to the praise of being the father of modern art- 
criticism ; and though his views are less profound than those of 
many of his suecessor s, he has never been surpassed, and rarely 
equalled, in the delicate accuracy of criticisms and the vast fund of 
knowledge which he brought to bear upon his subject. The volume 
translated, and well translated, by Mr. Lodge, is only one part of 
Winckelmann’s whole work on Ancient Art, but it is complete in 
itself. Its careful study would be of material use to our living 
painters and sculptors ; for if ever there was a secular wonder upon 
earth, it is that perfection of beauty attained by the Greeks in the 
art of sculpture. To the Christian artist the w ork will not only be 
of value as a subject of study, but as shewing how far the Greeks 
advanced in the expression of purity and perfect grace through the 
exercise of an exquisite intellectual taste, and yet ‘how utterly short 
they fell of the real truth. Wonderful as were the results of their 
vefinement in inteliigence, art could not express, as unaided human 
nature could not conceive, the true ideal beauty, that beauty which 
is the result of Christian asceticism, until the Gospel came and made 
divine that which before was merely human. Still, as divine grace 
is embodied in human forms, and as the Greeks cultivated the study 
of purely human beauty with a success almost miraculous, the Chris- 
tian artist will find a benefit in the study of their works which he 
can gain from no other existing source. Mr. Lodge’s translation is 
aided by several well-executed lithographic outlines. We should 
add that the book is not fit for indiscriminate perusal, any more than 
a “Living Academy” is a place for indiscriminate resort. 


| 
ay 
| 
a 
| 
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A Pastoral has just been issued by the Right Reverend the Vicar 
Apostolic of the Eastern District, which furnishes a most painful 
illustration of the truth of our statements in the last Rambler 
respecting the increasing difficulties of the Church in England. 
The first sentences of the Pastoral are as follow :—*‘* Never do we 
remember to have addressed you under a deeper sense of the wants 
and necessities of the Eastern District, than we do on the present 
occasion. For not only have we to lament a decrease of means by 
the death and untoward circumstances of benefactors; not only are 
many of our chapels in a state of poverty and destitution, equalled 
only by that of their meritorious pastors ; not only is religion, even 
in these days of superabounding zeal, almost at a ‘stand-still among 
us; but even our poor and isolated and destitute flocks are many 
of them in danger of becoming extinct for want of a sufficient supply 
of well- trained, well-educated } pastors, And this is the subject of all 
others to which we feel ourselves imperatively called to invite your 
most serious attention at the present moment.” The Bishop then 
proceeds to appeal to his flock to come forward in a new and self- 
sacrificing spirit, and rescue the district from this last lamentable 
evil; and he then lays before them the subjoined plan :— 

“], That every pastor take means for collecting from each family 
of his flock, above the working class, one penny per week; and 
from each family of the working class one penny per month. 

«2, That in every chapel a box be provided, inscribed with the 
words ‘Seminary Fund,’ to receive the voluntary and casual dona- 
tions of the well-disposed. 

«© 3. That the faithful be instructed, on suitable occasions, that 
there is no more substantial way of benefiting religion in the Eastern 
District, than by supporting the ‘ Seminary Fund’ by donations 
and legacies ; these being the means by which the Church of God, 
both at home and abroad, has been mainly supported. 

“4, That persons of independent fortune and property in the 
district, whether resident or non-resident, be earnestly requested 
(and this request is hereby most respectfully made) to ‘appropriate 
such annual sum for the ‘Seminary Fund’ as they may judge 
proper, intimating the same to us, that we may know how far to 
venture in increasing the number of our ecclesiastical students.* 

“5, That this fund be applied solely to the purposes of ecclesi- 
astical education, by the Bishop, assisted by the advice of three 
of his clergy, to be appointed at our next clergy meeting on the 
second Tuesday in July. 

“6. That this plan be forthwith put into operation, and its pro- 
ceeds be brought or sent to us at the next clergy meeting, as our 

wants are urgent and imperative. 

* ‘ At present our only sources of supply for missioners consist of four pre- 
sentations at Doway, two at Rome, and four at Oscott; though we grieve to say 
that at Oscott, where our best hopes were accustomed to centre, Owing to the 
pressure of difficulties, we are requested to forego our full claim, and have at pre- 


sent only two students at St. Mary’s.”’ 
+ ‘* We have reason to be grateful in our district for a special exemption among 
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«7, That an exact statement of receipts and disbursements shall 
be laid before the clergy at their annual meeting.”’ 


We cannot too earnestly call attention to his Lordship’s sug- 


The Second Aanual Report (for 1849) of the Missionary College 
at Drumcondra, Dublin, gives a most satisfactory account of the con- 
dition of the college in pecuniary matters, and in the number of its 
students, .\ more truly apostolic institution, both in its objects 
and in the spirit by w hich it is guided, does not exist in Christen- 
dom. Since the beginning of the present scholastic year, ninety 
students (a larger number than at any previous time) have been 
assembled in the college; the buildings have been considerably 
enlarged, and the establishment has not run into any debts. May 
it lone go on and prosper! The Report gives some interesting 
extracts from the missionaries sent out by the college; among the 
rest one from the priest resident at that hell upon earth, Norfolk 
Island. 


As the month draws to its close, the decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, in the matter of Gorham v. the 
Bishop of Exeter, is calling forth a swarm of pamphlets, with lead- 
ing articles innumerable in the newspapers. Now that it is ruled 
by the highest court in the Establishment that the Anglican Church 
does not teach Baptismal Regeneration, the powerful party who 
have hitherto so zealously maintained that she does teach it are 
thrown into inextricable confusion. What will be the result no one 
knows. The Bishop of Exeter has advertised a Letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, which will probably be a “sign” for those 
who are resolved to hold fast their preferments at all costs. In the 
mean time every honest Anglican must be seriously contemplating 
secession from that body which has formally disowned, as her own, 
one of the great articles of the Christian faith ; and though, while 
we are writing, no one has yet done anything, there are visible 
tokens that some at least must do fearful violence to their con- 
victions if they do not speedily come forth from the self-condemned 
Establishment. Mr. Maskell, whose first pamphlet we hare already 
noticed, promises his second after Easter. Mr. Dodsworth has 
preached and printed a sermon, in which he forcibly shews that 
the Church of England ever has taught, and now teaclies more pro- 
minently than ever, two contradictory systems of doctrines ; he owns 
himself convinced that it was the intention of the Reformers to leave 
baptismal regeneration and sacramental grace generally | to be * open 
questions ;”’ he calls this decision a * mortal wound ;” and conse- 


the clergy from the ravages of fever and cholera; but in the ordinary course of 
nature disease and death must diminish our numbers. We lament to say that, at 
present, one new mission is more or less abandoned, and two of our congregations 
are without pastors ; and our hope of remedy, at present, must be in the kind 
but precarious assistance of strangers and foreigners,”’ 
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quently asserts that nothing but the immediate decree of a new 
article to declare that they are not open questions, can save the 
Church; and he describes the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as practically a remarkably fair court for deciding as to 
what is the law of the Establishment. Of course, if Mr. Dodsw orth 
knows what his words mean, and understands that a mortal wound 
absolutely Ai/?s, and consequently that his Church is now actually at 
the point of death, if not already dead, he has but one course left. 
Let us pray that ‘a may have grace to follow that course faithfully 
to the end. 

The remarks of the various Protestant newspapers, from the 
limes downwards—or upwards—are among the most curious of 
recent ecclesiastical phenomena, A few sentences from some of the 
most choice are worth preserving. 

“We apprehend,” quoth the Times, “that nothing has been said 
or decided in the course of these proceedings which can impugn the 
faith of the Chureh in this doctrine; and that however Mr. Gorham’s 
opinions may be grafted on the peculiar interpretation of an Article, 
those of the Bishop of Exeter rest upon the broad ground of ortho- 
doxy. The Church of England has from the dawn of the Reform- 
ation, and still more under the great Protestant reign of Elizabeth, 
combined the spiritual element of Catholic tradition with some of the 
wreat principles of the continental reformers. Secking rather to 
nclude the several shades of opinion which might arise from the 
exercise of the right of private judgment, than to exclude all varia- 
tions from the standard of rigorous orthodoxy, she laid no claims to 
universal despotic power over conscience, because she laid no claim 
to infallibility. This decision of the Privy Council has altered 
nothing in the policy of the Church or in her teaching. It is an 
undoubted fact that, for the last three centuries, one portion of the 
clergy and the laity has inclined more to the views of the Calvinistic 
school, and another to the secular traditions of Catholic theology. 
Lhe Lords of the Council have wisely shewn no disposition to uar- 
row the sacred precincts of the Church of England, or to decide this 
important question upon a mere point of personal fitness or con- 
duct. This decision has, in all probability, saved the Church and 
the country from a great calamity. As the matter stands, the 
orthodox doctrine of the Bishop of Exeter will be professed by the 
majority of English Churchmen, without suffering any disparage- 
ment from the tact that a minority in the Church continue, as they 
have done for centuries, to lay peculiar stress on a clause in the 
Articles admitting the same efficacy in the sacrament of baptism, but 
by different means of operation. The Church of England is not 
an independent, absolute, and self-governing body; but, like every 
other iustitution of this country, its powers are divided and limited 
by the other institutions of the realm. We fully acknowledge, 
and, if need were, would joyfully defend, her just rights and pre- 
rogatives ; but we are satisfied that she could pursue no policy so 
fatal to her own interests, and to the welfare of this nation, as to 
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throw off her connexion with the State and to repudiate the con- 
ditions of her own existence.’ From this precious article we suspect 
it would puzzle even the Privy Council Committee, or Dr. Pusey 
himself, to extract an intelligible ‘* view.” 

The Moraing Chronicle’s notions on the latitudinarianism of the 
Church of Rome should be contrasted with the reflections of the 
Daily News on the system of the same Church. ‘We may be per- 
mitted,”’ says the former, “to say, without derogating in the slightest 
degree from the respect due to the Supreme Court of Appeal i in Causes 
Ecclesiastical, that the anxiety with which this judgment has been 
awaited by many persons of very opposite opinions, appears to us 
somewhat overstrained. We have had much talk of possible secessions 
on the one side, and probable revolt on the other; and the public is 
much mistaken if these rumours have not created some apprehension 
in the minds of the Judges themselves. Yet what, after all, is the real 
effect of the decision, and what is the Court which has pronounced 
it? Six gentlemen—one of them a Presbyterian, the rest wholly 
anfamiliar with the branch of learning, some knowledge of which 
was obviously necessary to enable them to understand the question, 
and to grasp and balance the arguments—sat to determine whether 
Mr. Gorham had or had not a right to be instituted to the rectory 
of Brampford Speke. The judgment reflects the imperfections 
which the public eye had already detected in the constitution of the 
Court. It breathes a sage caution. It betrays a conscious inca- 
pacity and a wise distrust in its own authority. It limits the action 
of the ecclesiastical tribunals of the country by a rule which is at 
any rate broad, simple, and intelligible, viz. that whilst the Church 
prescribes, as the only test of fitness for institution, the subscription 
of certain articles and the adoption of certain formularies, a clergy- 
man who subscribes the one and adopts the other may claim insti- 
tution from his Bishop, although it may possibly turn out that he 
holds some abstract opinions not easily to be reconciled with the 
standard he accepts. The judgment just delivered errs, if at all, on 
the side of toleration. What it decides it decides only by avoiding 
a decision. Now, it is surely impossible for any one w ho takes a 
large, real, and practical view of the characteristic aspects of our 
times, of the situations and circumstances of the English Church— 
nay, let us add, of the Catholic Church throughout the world—to 
doubt that a tolerant and comprehensive spirit is, upon the whole, 
a proper and necessary feature of this particular stage of her event- 
ful history. The Church of Rome knows this right well. With the 
practical sagacity that never yet deserted her, she shuns rigid stand- 
ards, definite tests, and dogmatic declarations of the fundamental 
doctrine, and leaves an ample latitude to the eccentricities of individual 
opinion.” 

And thus speaks the Daily News: ‘‘While the great efforts of the 
Roman Church have been to follow out the old idea of defining more 
strictly the limits of doctrine, the idea distinctly visible in the ope- 
ration of all other Churches has been that of allowing more space to 
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the exercise of individual speculation. The Council of Trent fenced 
round every old-established doctrine of the Church with jealous 
care, and brought in many doctrines which had before floated loosely 
on the waves of ecclesiastical controversy, marking out their positions 
and limits; while the Protestant council of Augsburg was careful to 
free the ancient definitions from much of their rigidity and inflexi- 
bility.’ After this, the same authority informs its readers that the 
doctrines (which it evidently means when it uses the word * de- 
crees’’) of the Council of Trent were rejected by the King of France 
and many other Catholic princes. 

The Aforning Post is vexed, but says there is nothing in it after all. 
The Morning Herald is well satisfied, and thinks the judgment con- 
demns Mr. Gorham’s dogmatism as weli as the Bishop of Exeter's. 
The Globe thus describes what would have happened if the judgment 
had been more stringent either way, by declaring the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration either to be the only doctrine of the Esta- 
blishment, or to be forbidden by the Establishment: “ After making 
every allowance for the cooling influences of reflection, there can be 
no doubt that a directly adverse judgment would have induced a 
large number, either of Evangelicals or of Puseyites, to quit the pale 
of the Anglican Establishment. No consummation would have been 
so gratifying to the conquerors. The Privy Council would have 
been bespattered with nausecus laudations for having vindicated the 
purity of our faith, and cast out the accursed thing. We should 
have had a virtual repetition of the most scandalous scene in the 
ecclesiastical history of England, when certain lessons from the 
Apocrypha were appointed to be read in churches, on the avowed 
ground that the Puritans would ot join in them; and the Savoy 
Conference closed while one man of God tossed his cap into the air 
with the ery, ‘ Hurrah for Bel !’—in allusion to the story of Bel and 
the Dragon, the canonicity of which document his party had suc- 
cessfully maintained. But where would all this have ended? The 
conscientious secession of Mr. Newman’s followers, a few years ago, 
and the example of the Free Church, warn us that a large body of 
pious though it may be narrow-minded men would have ceased 
ministering to their flocks; and the applause of a few hot-headed 
zealots would have poorly compensated for the withdrawal of the 
inestimable services which these intended victims will, happily, still 
render towards dispelling the vice and ignorance of the nation.” 

The Patriot (Dissenting paper) says, ‘‘So far as regards the 
bishop and the vicar, we cannot but feel satisfaction that the persecutor 
is foiled, and that the tables are turned against him. The refusal to 
institute Mr. Gorham into the living to which he had been presented 
we can regard in no other way than as an arbitrary and malignant 
proceeding ; and we should have viewed it in the same light had the 
diocesan been of Low-Church ‘principles and the vicar a Puseyite. 
We may and we do think that Bishop Philpotts is, theologically, the 
more consistent in his dogmatic views as a Church-of-England man, 
while Mr. Gorham’s notions are of that indistinct, medio-terminal, 
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casuistical, pseudo-charitable description which results from an effort 
to evade difiiculties rather than from a clear perception of truth. 
Nevertheless, he had done nothing to merit being victimised by his 
crafty and spiteful inquisitor. As a judicial decision, therefore, not 
a theological one, we must regard the judgment pronounced as not 
less equitable than politic.” The Record is delighted, and forth- 
with sermonises, as it is wont. The Guardian (the chief Hligh- 
Church paper, a clever journal, and, in morals, on a level with the 
Times) comforts itself with the belief that the Chureh of England 
has got over worse things before! To the question, ‘* What is to 
be done?” it thus replies; ‘ It is not astonishing, under the present 
anxious circumstances, that the very eagerness of Churchmen should 
somewhat obstruct their union in any one accurately defined object 
or determinate course of action. A few days must be allowed us 
for collecting our thoughts and clearly understanding each other. 
We see little ground, however, for doubting that a few days will 
accomplish this object, and that all those who are now vaguely 
anxious for a means of protest and resistance, will soon find them- 
selves ranged together for the accomplishment of one acknowledged 
purpose by one combined movement. Meantime, however, there is 
no reason why any one should be idle. The question is one with 
which no one is too great or too small to meddle; and it is by the 
action of every earnest Churchman within the sphere of his own 
influence that it must be brought to a successful issue. It is for a 
bishop to move his diocese ; for an archdeacon to convoke his arch- 
deaconry ; for a priest to rouse his parish; for a layman to stir any 
circle in which he lives; in order that cach knot or aggregate may 
enter their protest against the past, and their claim, for justice in 
future. And especially the Universities are bound, as we trust they 
will not be unready, to place themselves in the front rank, and give 
the weight of their authority and example to the rismg moyement. 
if all will stir, the motion will soon assume order and unity. None 
who will throw themselves into the line of battle need fear but that 
they will find their place in it. One word of a practical kind. It is 
most necessary that the Church should disclaim that indifferentism 
respecting a cardinal Christian doctrine which is fastened upon her 
by her so-called Court of Appeal. ‘To those who wish, means are 
not wanting of doing this by the adoption and publication of resolu- 
tions; by addresses to their diocesan, their metropolitan, or their 
sovereign; but this, though necessary in itself, is, after all, but 
exhibition. The real practical point to be kept in view is the aboli- 
tion of the present Court of Appeal in matters of doctrine, and the 
substitution of some body, whether synod or convocation, or a judi- 
cial committee deriving its authority from one or the other of these 
bodies, which, with the sanction of Parliament, shall represent and 
carry with it the authority of the English Church, This point once 
gained, all will follow w hich we have a right to claim, but which 
Oe Archbishop of Canterbury and the Privy Council refuse to grant 

s, which is simply this—that no English clergyman. shall, under 
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the protection of the English law, contradict the doctrines of the 
Church from which he derives his commission.” The Englis) 
Churchman, 2 more amiable publication than the last, and sharing 
its theological views without its ability, is thus mildly bewildered : 
«‘The two Archbishops have declared their opinion that baptismal! 
regeneration is an open question. The Bishops of London and 
Exeter have declared the contrary. If we take this as an index of 
the general opinion of the English Bishops, the judgment of the 
Bench goes for nothing; one party neutralises the other. This is 
inconvenient and perplexing. Churchmen naturally look with de- 
ference to authority ; and when that authority fails them they feel 
distressed.” 

Of a still lower grade than the newspaper articles is a pamphlet 
by Mr. Irons, the vicar of Brompton, in which he professes to be- 
lieve that the great work of the ‘ Reformation” was to re-establish 
the supremacy of the Church, in place of the royal supremacy, which 
was the curse of the Church before that event! “ Charity,” says St. 
Paul, “ believeth all things ;” but Charity herself cannot believe that 
Mr. [rons is sincere when he says this. 


The new Catholic penny periodical, The Lamp, has just com- 
menced publication. We have time but to wish it all the success it 
merits. Its object is most important. 





Correspondence, 
THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. 
T'o the Editor of the Rambler. 


JESU CHRISTI PASSIO,. 


Benedictine Convent, Winchester, Feast of S. Gregory, 
Apostle of England, March 11, 1850. 

Dear Srr,—I write this third letter as an explanation of what 
I said in my last. I have to thank one of my friends, who kindly 
warned me that it was supposed by some that I meant to maintain 
that the heavy scourges which have fallen on Ireland during the last 
few years were a punishment for their not having answered as I 
wished them my appeals in behalf of England. We remarked, that 
I myself admitted (and most truly I do admit and loudly declare) 
that their doing so would be a national act of heroic charity ; and 
was it reasonable to suppose, that such terrible public chastisements 
could be brought upon a nation merely for not embracing a counsel 
of perfection which an individual thinks fit to propose to them ? 
[ allow that at first sight what I said might appear to have this 
meaning ; but I did not intend it. I beg to call attention again to 
the course of reasoning which has been in my mind. If there is 
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any defect of sound logic in my conclusions, I desire to be corrected, 
and shall thank any one who will do it. If, on the contrary, it 
appears that my conclusions are reasonable, I entreat, not only that 
they be approved, but that those who approve will also zealously 
embrace the cause which I advocate. 

I went to Ireland in 1842 to beg prayers for England's con- 
version. I found Ireland in a state, ‘if I may so say, ‘of astonish- 
ment at herself, with new life, new hopes of happiness, such as had 
not shone upon that people for centuries, resulting from the grace 
of temperance which God hadf$o marvellously given her. I took 
advantage of this for my purpose, maintaining that God had given 
Ireland this benefit not merely for the improvement of her tempora! 
prosperity, but for greater ends, namely, that she might do some- 
thing great for Ilim ; and that if some such return of gratitude was 
not made Him for so immense a grace, it might be feared, or rather 
it might be confidently expected, that Ie would be displeased, and 
would permit ler to fall under the same bonds as those from which 
she had been delivered, or worse. I had not the thought of his 
visiting the neglect with temporal punishments ; but suflei ing the 
people to relapse into drunkenness and its accompanying vices, 01 
to lose their simplicity of heart and become worldly-minded anc 
proud and covetous—the too frequent consequence of temporal 
prosperity, if not carefully improved to the honour of God, This 
thought was not altogether a spontaneous one of my own. It cor- 
responded with what I had heard to be the sentiments of the Dublin 
clergy, who, as I observed before, had been in 1840 looking with 
fear at the prospect of the national happiness which seemed to be 
approaching ; and with what I heard myself in 1842, namely, that 
the people seemed already to be losing some of their liberality ; it 
being observed in some places that, in proportion as their circum- 
stances had been improved, the collections which were made among 
them for charitable purposes, instead of increasing, as of course 
they ought, were growing less. Ido not remember that, at that 
time, it ever occurred to me, that perhaps even the faith of Ireland 
might be the point on which she would suffer for her neglecting to 
improve the grace given to her in the temperance movement. ‘This 
idea has now been often in my mind; but not till I had received 
earnest requests from more than one of the Irish clergy, who honowr 
me with their friendship, to join in prayers for the preservation 
of the faith in Ireland, which they were begging as I had begged 
prayers for England; and this, because ‘that faith was actun lly in 
danger from the attac ke of Protestant emissaries, who never before 
had ¢ ‘gained such influence as they were now doing in some quarters 
of the country. It was not, therefore, temporal chastisements, but 
spiritual, which I then said was to be feared, if they did not profit 
by the grace of temperance; and now that such fearful temporal 
chastisements have visited them, I have not interpreted these as 
punishments, but as incalculable mercies, as the very means by 
which Almighty God has preserved the people thus far from infinitely 
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creater evils, namely, some of those spiritual evils under which rich 
and prosperous England lies bound, and which might otherwise 
have fallen on lecland. One of my friends, who understood me as 
asserting that Ireland has been visited with temporal plagues for 
not taking up the cause of England’s conversion, has asked me how 
I can account for the fact that other countries, as Belgium, for 
instance, have not been so punished for the same neg lect. Now, 
supposing he had understood me correctly, I might still say that 
Almighty God had a right to expect more from Ireland than from 
other countries, because no other country now existing has received 
at this period such a grace as He has bestowed on Ireland ; and if 
Ieven maintained that Ireland was handled more severely than other 
countries, though the neglect in corresponding with my calls were 
alike in all, yet I say herein nothing injurious to Ireland, but the 
contrary. T'should only be pointing out Ireland as pre-eminently 
God’s chosen people. There is an expression at the conclusion 
of my last letter which I conceive may have contributed princi- 
pally to its being understood as I have said it has been—lI allude 
to the sentence where I ask, if the Irish will now rise to the work, 
or put Almighty God to the trial whether He can find some other 
temporal scourge for them, or restore to them temporal happi- 
ness and take from them their faith? Even in this sentence I did 
not mean to assert that they are punished for neglecting my call. 
To explain this, I will state what passed the year before last between 
me and a gentleman in Dublin, who holds an office of importance 
under Government, and is highly esteemed for practical wisdom and 
experience. Ife was lamenting over the deep distress of his country, 
which appeared past all remedy. ‘The loss of the potato-crop alone, 
he was saying, might be estimated as a loss of about fourteen or 
fifteen millions annually. I took occasion from this remark to press 
my cause. I said, if this be the case, there is surely no hope but 
from some extraordinary succour from Almighty God. There remains 
one remedy, and only one; that is, to make an appeal to Almighty 
God such as Ife cannot reject: and I propose an appeal to his gene- 
rosity, by a national enterprise of heroic charity such as must sub- 
due Him, and open on this people the treasures of his bounty and 
power ; and this is the conquest of England for his Church and for 
{limseli. This enterprise I was proposing in 1847, as the means of 
securing the blessings then enjoyed, and completing their full mea- 
sure ; now I propose it again as the means of obtaining the removal 
of the calamities which now are fallen on the country, or of averting 
the infinitely greater calamity of these evils being exchanged for 
spiritual evils, such as wise lovers of their country apprehend as 
actually threatening her. 

I must not trespass longer on your kindness, and must postpone 
to a future number, if you will permit me, the explaining further 
the reflections which crowd on my mind, when I think or speak on 
this subject.—I am, your faithful servant in Jesus Christ, 
Ignatius or Sr. Pavt, Passionist. 

















